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The Little 2Yermaid. 


AR out in the sea the water 1s as blue as 
the petals of the corn-flower, and as clear 
as the purest glass. But it 1s deep; 

deeper than any cable can reach, it would 
take many a steeple, piled one on the other, 
to reach the ground. That is where the seafolk 
live. 

But do not fancy that the floor is only of 
bar@, white sand: no, the most fantastic flowers 
and trees grow there; plants whose stems and 
leave® are sé pliable that they yield to the 
slightest motion of the water, as if they were 
alive. Small and large fish glide through 
the branches, just as the birds do in the 
trees overhead. In the deepest part stands the 
sea-king’s palace; the walls are of coral, and 
the narrow, pointed windows of the clearest 
amber; while the roof is formed of shells 
which open and shut as the water ebbs and 
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flows. It 1s a lovely roof, for in every shell 
lies a gleaming pearl; a single one would lend 
lustre and value to a quecn’s crown. 

The sea-king had been a widower for many 
years; and his mother kept house for him. 
She was a clever woman; very proud of her 
rank, and she always wore twelve oyster-shells 
on her tail; six being the utmost number which 
any other noble lady dared to put on. On the 
whole she deserved great praise, especially for 
her treatment of her grandchildren, the little 
sea-princesses. ‘They were six beautiful children, 
but the youngest was the most beautiful of all ; 
her skin was as fair and delicate as a rose-leaf, 
her eyes as blue as the deepest sea; but neither 
she nor the others had feet, their bodies ended 
in a fish’s tail. 

All day long they played in the sea-king’s 
palace, where living flowers grew out of the 
walls and along the corridors. The amber 
windows were wide open; and the &sh swam 
in to them, as the swallows fly in to us when 
we open the windows; but the fish would 
swim close up to the princesses, eat out of their 
hands, and let themselves be stroked. 

Outside the palace was a large garden filled 
with burning red and deep blue flowers ; the fruit 
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» glowed like gold, and the flowers sparkled like 
living flame as they swayed their leaves and 
tendnils to and fro. The soil was the finest 
sand, but blue as the flame of sulphur; indeed, 
a strange blue glimmer lay on all around; it 
looked more as if one were standing in the air 
with the blue heaven above and below, than 
as 1f one were at the bottom of the sea. In 
deep calms the sun was visible; it looked like 
a great purple flower showering down light from 
its calyx. 

Each one of the little princesses had a small 
garden of her own, where she might sow and 
plant at will, One of them made her garden in 
the shape of a whale; another preferred to 
imitate the form of a mermaid, but the young- 
esp made hers round like the sun, and planted 
it with red flowers. She was a strange child, 
quid and theughtful, and when the other sisters 
used to adorn themselves with the curious and 
beautif@i thrngs they found in wrecked vessels, 
she would never accept anything but the flowers 
that were red like the sun, and one beautiful 
marble statue. It was the statue of a youth, 
carved in pure white marble, and had sunk from 
a stranded ship to the bottom of the sea. She 
planted a rose red weeping-willow by the statue ; 
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the tree grew tall and drooped its beautifule 
branches over the marble towards the deep blue 
sand, so that the shadows deepened to violet, 
and when the branches stirred it seemed as if 
roots and crown were mingling in embraces. 
The little mermaid’s greatest delight was to 
listen to stories about the earth and human 
beings: her old grandmother was coaxed to 
tell her all she knew of ships and cities, men 
and animals; the child seemed to think it so 
wonderfully beautiful that the flowers which grew 
on the earth smelt so sweet, for under the water 
they have no smell. She loved to think and 
wonder that the trees were green, and that the 
little fishes in the trees sang so sweetly that it 
was a pleasure to hear them. ‘The grandmother 
was obliged to call the birds fishes, or the ]).tle 
princess would not have known what she meant, 
because she had never seen a bird.* - 
‘*'When you are fifteen years old,” said her 
grandmother, ‘‘ you will have leave té 11se to 
the surface of the sea. Then you can sit on 
the cliffs by moonlight and watch the ships saul 
by—you will see forests and cities.” The next 
year the eldest sister was fifteen ; but as there 
was a whole year between each sister the 
youngest would have five long years to wait 
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»before she could rise to the surface of the 
sea and see what things look like in our world. 
But each one promised the others to tell them 
all she saw, and what she thought was the 
most beautiful; for their grandmother did not 
tell them half enough, there was so much they 
wanted to have explained to them. 

No one was more eager than the youngest; 
the very one who had so long to wait, and 
who was always so silent and thoughtful. 
Many a night she stood at the open window 
looking up through the dark blue water and 
watching the fishes moving their tails and fins 
as they darted by. She saw the moon and 
stars; they looked paler and larger through the 
water than they do through the air. Sometimes 
something like a black cloud would pass between 
her and the stars (now it was a large whale and 
now a grea? ship crowded with men), but no 
one ever thought that a dear little mermaiden 
stood Below stretching out her white hands 
towards the keel. 

At last the eldest princess was fifteen, and 
obtained leave to rise to the surface of the sea. 

When she came home again she had a hundred 
things to tell; but the most beautiful of all, 
she said, was to lie ona sand-bank by moonlight 
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above the quiet sea, and to watch the great’ 
city on the neighbouring coast, to see the hghts 
gleam like a myriad stars, to hear the music, and 
noise, and roll of carriages, to see the forest 
of steeples, and hear the church bells mng. 

How the youngest princess listened! and 
later in the evening she stood at the open 
window and looked up through the dark blue 
water, thinking of the large city with its noise 
and din, and fancying she heard the church 
bells chiming through the water. 

The next year the second sister obtained leave 
to rise to the surface, and swim whither she 
would. She rose up just at sunset, and she 
thought nothing could be more beautiful than 
the sunset sky. The whole sky shone like clear 
gold, and she had no words to describe the beatity 
of the clouds. Rose-coloured and violet, they 
sailed above her, and, more swiftly still, like a 
white veil unbound, came a flock of wild swans 
across the water under the setting sun. She 
swam to meet them, but the sun went down, 
and the rose-light died away on sea and sky. 

The following year the third sister was allowed 
to go; she was the boldest of all, and ventured 
to swim inland, wp a mighty river which flowed 
into the sea. Beautiful vine-grown hills rose 
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en either side, castles and forts were seen 
through gloomy forests; the birds were singing 
sweetly, and the sun shone so warm, that from 
time to time it dipped beneath the water to 
cool its burning face. In a little bend of the 
river she came upon a group of naked children, 
playing about in the water; she tried to play 
with them, but they ran away in terror, and 
a little black animal—it was a dog—but she had 
never seen a dog before—barked so furiously 
that the sea-maiden hurried away to reach the 
open sea. But she never forgot the green 
woods, the vine-clad hills, and the pretty little 
children who could swim although they had no 
fish’s tail, 

The fourth sister was not so daring ; she stayed 
in $e open sea, and said nothing could be more 
beautiful than that. One could look round for 
miles, and S8verhead the boundless heavens 
hung like a glass bell. She had seen ships, 
but onl¥ from a great distance; they looked 
like seagulls; the merry dolphins had gam- 
bolled round her, and the great whales had 
sent up jets of water as if a thousand 
fountains had begun to play. 

Now it was the fifth sister's turn: her 
birthday happened in winter, so what she saw 
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was quite different. The sea was one brilliant: 
green, and the icebergs were swimming to and 
fro; each one looked like a pearl, the princess 
said, but larger than the steeples which men 
build upon the earth. ‘They were of the strangest 
shapes, and glittered like diamonds. She had 
sat upon one of them, and the sailing ships 
passed by in terror, as they saw her there, the 
wind playing with her golden hair. Towards 
night the sky was dark with cloud, the thunder 
rolled, the icebergs rose and fell on the black 
waves, red lightnings darted across their spectral 
forms. Every ship reefed her sails, an anxious 
dread filled every heart. But the young mer- 
maiden sat quietly on her floating iceberg and 
watched the blue lightning strike the sea in 
zig-zag darts. c 
The first time each one of the sisters rose 
to the surface she was delighted With the ‘new 
and beautiful things she saw; but when they were 
grown up and were allowed to leave their home 
as often as they pleased, they did not care about 
it. They longed to be at home again; and, at 
the end of a month, they said it was prettier down 
below, and that home was the best after all. 
Many an evening the five sisters rose to ths 
surface arm in arm; they had lovely voices, more 
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*beautifal than we ever have; and whenever a 
storm was coming on, and they were afraid 
that some grand, beautiful ship would perish, 
they swam round the ships and sang to the 
sailors, bidding them have no fear, and telling 
them how beautiful it was down below. But 
the seamen could not understand, and thought 
it was the voice of the storm; they never saw 
the glory and beauty of the sea world, for when 
the ship sank they died, and only reached the 
sea-king’s palace as pale corpses. 

When the five sisters rose thus, evening by 
evening, high through the water, the youngest 
was left alone, looking after them, and it seemed 
to her as if she must weep, but the mermaids 
have no tears, and for that very reason they 
suffer all the more. 

‘‘If I were only fifteen!” she cried. ‘I 
know that I’ shall dearly love the world above, 
and those who live upon it.” 

And ‘at last the httle mermaid was fifteen 
years old. 

‘¢ Well, now you are grown up,” said her 
grandmother, the late king’s widow; ‘come, 
now, let me dress you like your other sisters.” 
She placed a wreath of white lilies on her hair; 
but every leaf in the flower was half a pearl, and 
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the old queen had eight great oyster shells 
arranged on the princess’s tail to show her 
high rank. a 

‘¢ But they hurt me,” said the little mermaid. 

‘‘Pride must bear a pinch,” said the old 
queen. 

Oh, how gladly the princess would have laid 
aside all this finery and taken off the heavy 
wreath! the scarlet flowers in her garden suited 
her better, but she could not change them now. 
‘¢ Farewell!” she cried, and rose light and 
clear as a foam bubble to the surface of the 
water. 

The sun had just gone down as she lifted 
her head above the water; but the clouds were 
brilliant in purple and gold, and through the pale, 
rose-tinged air the evening star shone clear dnd 
bright: the air was warm and mild, the sea at 
rest. A great ship with three masts lay close 
by, one only sail unfurled, for there was no 
breath of air, and the sailors sat aloft in the 
rigging or leaned lazily over the bulwarks. 
Music and singing filled the ait, and as the 
sky darkened hundreds of Chinese lanterns were 
lighted ; it seemed as if the flags of every nation 
were hung out. The little mermaid swam up to 
the cabin window, and every time she rose upon 
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the waves she could see through the clear 
glass that the room was full of brilliantly 
dressed people. : Handsomest of all was the 
young prince with the great dark eyes: he could 
not be more than sixteen years old, and this was 
his birthday. All this gaiety was in honour of 
him; the sailors danced upon the deck; and 
when the young prince came out a myriad of 
rockets flew high in ar, with a glitter lke the 
brightest noontide, and the little mermaid was 
so frightened that she dived deep down under 
the water. She soon rose up again, however, 
and it seemed as if all the stars of heaven were 
falling round her in golden showers. Never 
had she seen such fireworks; great, glittering 
suns wheeled by her, fiery fishes darted through 
the "blue air, and all was reflected back from 
the quiet sea. The ship was lighted up so that 
one could see "the smallest rope; how handsome 
the young prince looked! He shook hands 
with everybody and smiled as the music rang out 
into the glorious night. 

It grew late, but the little mermaid could 
not turn away her eyes from the ship and the 
handsome prince. The coloured lanterns were 
put out, no rocket rose in the air, no cannon 
boomed from the portholes; but deep below 
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there was a surging and a murmuring. The 
mermaid sat still, cradled by the waves, so 
that she could look in at the cabin window; 
but now the ship began to make more way ; 
one sail after another was unfurled, the waves 
rose higher, clouds gathered in the sky, and 
there was a distant flash of lightning. The 
storm came nearer. All the sails were taken 
in, and the ship rocked giddily as she flew over 
the foaming billows; the waves rose mountain 
high, as ifthey would swallow up the very mast, 
but the good ship dived hke a swan into the 
deep black trough and rose bravely to the foam- 
ing crest. The little mermaid thought it was 
a mefry journey, but the sailors were of a dif- 
ferent opinion. The ship strained and creaked, 
the timbers shivered as the thunder-strokés of 
the waves fell fast, heavy seas swept the decks, 
the mainmast srapped like a feed, and the 
ship lurched heavily, while the water rushed 
into her hold. Then the young princéss began 
to understand the danger, and she herself was 
often threatened by the falling masts, yards, 
and spars. One moment it was so dark that 
she could see nothing, but when the lightning 
flamed out the ship was bright as day. She 
sought for the young prince, and saw him 
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sinking down through the water as the ship 
parted. The sight pleased her, for she knew he 
must sink down to her home; but suddenly 
she remembered that men cannot live in the 
water, and that he would only reach her father’s 
palace a lifeless corpse. No; he must not 
die! She swam to and fro among the drifting 
spars, forgetting that they might crush her 
with their weight; she dived and rose again, and 
reached the prince just when he felt that he could 
swim no longer in the stormy sea. Huis arms 
were beginning to fail him, his beautiful eyes 
were closed, 1n another moment he must have 
sunk, had not the little mermaid come to his 
aid. She kept his head above water, and let 
the waves carry them whither they would. 

The next day the storm was over; not a spar 
of the ship was left in sight; the sun rose red 
and glowing ixom the waves, and seemed to 
pour down new life upon the prince, though 
his eyes *remained closed. The little mermaid 
kissed his fair white forehead and stroked back 
his wet hair; he was like the marble statue 
in her little garden, she thought; she kissed 
him again, and prayed that he might live. 

Suddenly the dry land came in sight before 
her, high blue mountains, on whose peaks the 
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snow lay white, as if a flock of swans had settled 
there. On the coast below were lovely green 
woods, and close on shore a building of some 
kind, the mermaid did not know whether it was 
church or cloister. Citrons and orange trees 
grew in the garden, and before the porch were 
Stately palm trees. The sea ran in here and 
formed a quiet bay, unruffled, but very deep; 
the little mermaid swam with the prince to the 
white sandy shore, laid him on the warm sand, 
and took care that his head was left where the 
sun shone warmest. 

Bells began to chime and ring through all the 
great building, and several young girls enterec 
the garden; the little mermaid swam farther 
out, behind a tiny cliff that rose above the 
waves ; she showered sea-foam on her hairethat 
no one might see its golden glory, and then she 
waited patiently to see if any orfe would come 
to the help of the young prince. 

Before long a young girl came by;*she gave 
a start of terror and ran back to call for assistance ; 
several people came to her aid, and after a while 
the little mermaid saw the prince recover his 
consciousness, and smile upon the group around 
him- But he had no smile for her; he did 
not even know that she had saved him. Her 
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eheart sank, and when she had seen him carried 
into the large building, she dived sorrowfully 
down to her father’s palace. 

She had always been a silent, thoughtful 
child, and now the silence seemed to grow upon 
her; her sisters asked her what she had seen on 
her first visit to the earth, but she had nothing 
to tell them. 

Many an evening and morning she rose to 
the place where she had left the prince. She 
watched the fruits in the garden ripen and 
fall; she saw the snow melt from the high 
mountains, but the prince she never saw, and she 
came home sadder than ever. Her one consola- 
tion was to sit in her little garden, with her arms 
clasped round the marble statue, which was 
1k the prince; her flowers were neglected, and 
grew wild in a luxuriant tangle of stem and 
blos’{om, witich reached the branches of the 
willow-tree, and made the whole place dark and 
dim. ° 

At last she could bear it no longer, and she 
told one of her sisters: the other sisters learned 
the story then, but they told it to no one but a 
few other mermaids, who told it to their intimate 
friends. One of these friends knew who the 
prince was: she had seen the feast on board 
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his ship, and told the princess where he came 
from and where his kingdom lay. 

‘¢ Come, little sister,” said the princesses; and 
wreathing their arms each round another’s waist 
they rose to the place where the prince’s palace 
stood. ; 

The palace was built of polished stone of a 
beautiful pale yellowtinge, and from the entrance 
splendid marble steps led down to the very water's 
edge. Gulded cupolas rose above the roof, and 
in the marble colonnades which surrounded 
the building were rare statues glowing with life. 
Through the clear windows, the mermaid said 
one saw the stately rooms with their costly 
hangings, rich tapestries, and beautiful paintings, 
so that it was a pleasure only to look at them. 
In the centre of the outer hall played a silvery 
fountain, that rose up to its cupola of glass, 
and fell back with a pleasant plash and “pple 
to the basin, where rare water plants were 
growing. 

Now she knew where he lived, and many a 
night she spent there, floating on the water; 
she ventured nearer to the land than any o1 
her sisters had done; she even swam up the 
narrow lagoon under the carved marbie balcony 
which cast its deep shadow over tne water, 
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and there she sat and watched the young prince 
when he thought himself alone 1n the moonlight. 

Many an evening she followed him as he 
sailed along in his lttle boat, with music on 
board and banners flying; she peeped out of 
the green sedge, and 1f the wind lifted her white 
sail, people thought they saw a swan spreading 
her wings. 

Many a night she listened to the fishermen 
as they cast out their nets by torchlight in the 
sea: they spoke often in praise of the young 
prince; and the little mermaid was glad that 
she had saved his life when he was drifting half 
lifeless across the seas. She remembered how 
his head had rested on her breast, and how 
she had kissed his brow; but he would never 
know, and could not even dream of her. 

She began to love human beings more and 
more, ¢o long to dwell among them: their world 
seemed larger and fairerthan her own. They 
could sail,across the sea in ships; climb the 
high mountains till they reached the clouds; and 
their countries, beautiful with fields and woodland, 
stretched far away beyond her sight. There 
was so much she wished to learn; her sisters 
could not answer her questions, so she asked 
her old grandmother, who knew a great deal 
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about the world, or the lands above the sea, as 
she properly called 1t. 

‘¢If men are not drowned, do they live for 
ever?” asked the httle mermaid. ‘Do they 
not die as we do under the sea?” ‘ Yes,” said 
her grandmother, ‘they die, and their term of 
life 1s shorter than ours. We may live three 
hundred years, and when we cease to be, we 
have not even a grave among our dear ones, 
but are changed to foam bells which float upon 
the crest of the waves. We have no immortal 
souls; we cannot live again; we are lke the 
green sedge, if it is cut away 1t blooms no more. 
But men have a soul that lives for ever, even 
when the body has crumbled into dust; it rises 
through the air to the clear stars. Just as we 
rise to the surface that we may see the aarth, 
they rise to an unknown, glorious world, which 
we may never see.” 0 ‘ 

‘¢Why have we no immortal soul?” asked 
the little mermaid, sadly. “I woule give up 
all the years I have to live to be a human 
being only for one day, that I might share their 
heavenly home.” 

‘You may not think of such a wish,” said 
the old queen: ‘“ we are far happier and better 
than they are in the world.” 
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~ “Then must I die, and dnft lke foam 
npon the waves? Shall I never hear the 
music of the waves, or see the lovely flowers, 
and golden sun? Can I do nothing to win an 
immortal soul ?” 

“Nothing!” said the queen. ‘ Unless, 
indeed, a man loved you so dearly that you 
were more to him than father and mother; 
so dearly that he led you before the priest 
and laid his mght hand in yours with the vow 
to be true to you for all eternity. Then, 
indeed, his soul would pass into your body; 
he would give you a soul and yet retain his 
own. But that can never be. Your fish’s tail, 
which we think beautiful in the sea, would be 
looked upon with disgust on earth. They know 
no better: they think that in order to be beau- 
tiful it is necessary to move about on two 
heavy*support8 which they call legs.” 

The little mermaid glanced down at her 
fish’s tail @With a sigh. 

‘Let us be merry,” said her grandmother; 
‘‘let us dance and play for the three hundred 
years we have to live; it is quite long enough 
to make one glad of rest. We will give a court 
ball to-night.” 

Never had such a splendid festival been 
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seen! The walls and ceiling of the ball-room 
were of glass, thick but transparent. Myrniads 
of opal-tinted pearl shells, pink and _ green, 
hung in rows round the room, and gave out a 
fairy-like blue lustre, which lit up the whole 
room and the sea outside, so that one could 
see the fishes as they darted by the walls, 
some with violet scales, some gleaming in 
silver and gold. Through the centre of the 
hall flowed a crystal stream, along which danced 
the mermen and mermaidens to the music of 
their own lovely voices. Such voices are never 
heard on earth. The little mermaid sang more 
sweetly than any: the whole court applauded 
with hands and tails, and for a moment a thrill 
of pleasure filled her heart as she thought that 
hers was the loveliest voice on land or sea. ¢ But 
the world above soon filled her heart again: 
she could not forget the handséme prince, or 
her sorrow that she had no immortal soul. 
She stole out of her father’s palace,*where all 
was mirth and gladness, and sat sad and solitary 
in her little garden. She heard the sound of 
the horn echoing faintly through the water. 
‘‘ Now he 1s sailing above me,” she thought: 
‘‘he who fills my heart: in whose hands I 
would gladly place my life’s happiness. I will 
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risk all for his sake, and to win an immortal 
soul. While my sisters are dancing in the 
palace, I will goto the old sea-witch. I fear her, 
but she may be able to help and counsel me now.” 

The little mermaid left her garden, and 
swam towards the roaring whirlpool, behind 
which the old witch lived. She had never visited 
the place before; no flowers or seaweed grew 
round her path; only desolate reaches of grey 
sand marked the way to the spot where the 
seething water spun round like mull-wheels and 
sucked 1n everything that approached it. The 
young princess had to pass through the cruel, 
giddy whirlpool to enter into the witch’s 
kingdom; and when she had passed through, 
there lay before her no other path but a long 
stretch of warm bubbling slime, that the witch 
called her turf moor. The house stood in 
the ¢entre of a ghastly wood; the trees were 
polypi, half plant, half animal; they looked 
like hundred-headed snakes rising out of the 
earth; the branches were long slimy arms, 
with fingers like pliant worms; and the whole 
tree was never still from root tocrest. Every- 
thing that they could clutch they held fast and 
never loosed their hold again. At sight of 
them the young princess paused in deadly 
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terror; her heart beat; she almost resolved to 
turn back, but at the thought of the young 
prince and her immortal soul, her courage 
returned. She wound her long, floating hair 
closely round her head, lest the polyp: should 
seize it; she crossed her hands over her breast, 
and darted as only a fish can dart, through 
the ugly polypi, who stretched out their cruel, 
greedy fingers after her. She saw how every- 
thing within their reach was clutched tight by 
myriad tiny arms. Men, drowned at sea, showed 
their bleached white skeletons in the deadly 
clutch: rudders and chests they clung to, skele- 
tons of land animals, and, most horrible of all, 
a poor little mermaid, whom they had caught 
prisoner and strangled. 

She came next toa large marshy swamp in 
the wood, where great fat water-snakes crawled 
about and showed their ugly yellow bodids. In 
the middle of the swamp stood a house, built 
of the bones of shipwrecked men; «there sat 
the sea-witch, letting a toad eat out of her 
mouth, as a canary-bird pecks sugar from its 
mistress’s lips. She called the horrible, fat 
water-snakes her little chicks, and let them 
twine around her breast. 

‘I know your wish, and a foolish one 1t 
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is,” cried the sea-witch: ‘but you shall have 
your way, for it will plunge you into misery, my 
pretty princess. You want to get nd of your 
fish’s tail, and to have two legs like human beings, 
so that the handsome prince may fall in love 
with you, and give you an immortal soul.” And 
the witch broke out into a savage, sneering 
laugh, so that the toad and the snakes fell to 
the earth, and lay there grovelling. ‘ You are 
come at the nght time,” said the witch. ‘* To- 
morrow, after sunrise, I should not be able 
to help you till a year was past. I will prepare 
you a potion, with which you must swim to 
the land before sunrise: when you reach the 
shore, sit down and drink it off, but it will 
cause you pain. Your fish’s tail will disappear 
andsshrivel up into two beautifully formed legs; 
every one who beholds you will say you are 
lovelitr than any child of man. You will keep 
your graceful walk; no dancer will equal you 
in lightmess, and yet every step will cause 
you as much pain as 1f you trod on sharp 
knives that must draw blood. If you care to 
suffer all this I will help you.” 

“JT do,” said the little mermaid, with a 
trembling voice, as she thought of the prince 
and her immortal soul. 
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**Remember!” said the witch, ‘when you 
have once assumed a human form you can 
never again be a mermaid—never return to 
your home, or to your sisters more; and, should 
you fail to win the prince’s love so that he 
leaves father and mother for your sake, and lays 
his hand in yours as you stand man and wife 
before the priest, an immortal soul will never be 
granted you. On the same day that he marries 
another, your heart will break, and you will drift 
as sea foam on the water.” 

‘‘ So let it be,” said the little mermaid, turning 
pale as death. 

‘‘ But you will have to pay me also,” said the 
witch; ‘and it 1s not a little that Task. Yours 
1s the loveliest voice in the world, and you trust 
to that, I dare say, to charm your love; buf you 
must give it to me. I claim the best thing you 
possess for my costly drink. I" shall have to 
give you my own blood, so that the draught may 
be sharp as a two-edged sword.” . 

‘But 1f you take my voice from me, what 
have I left?” said the little mermaid, piteously. 

“Your loveliness, your graceful movements, 
your speaking eyes: those are enough to win 
a man’s heart. Well, is your courage gone? 
Stretch out your little tongue that I may cut 
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jt off for payment, and you shall have the magic 
potion.” 

‘‘T consent,” said the little mermaid. The 
witch set a cauldron on the fire to boil the draught. 
‘Cleanliness 1s a fine thing,” she said, wiping 
out the cauldron with a bundle of snakes tied 
into a knot. She then gashed her breast and 
let her blood flow into the cauldron, the steam 
arising from it twisted and writhed in fantastic 
shapes that filled the heart with ghastly horror. 
Every moment the witch threw something 
fresh into the draught, and when it boiled it 
sounded like a crocodile weeping. At length 
the potion was ready: 1t looked like clear water. 

‘“There you have it,” said the witch, but 
the little mermaid could not answer her: she 
was dumb, and would never speak or sing again. 

‘Tf the polypi catch hold of you as you go 
through my wood,” said the witch, *‘ throw one 
drop of the potion on them, and their arms and 
fingers will shiver into a thousand pieces.” But 
the little princess had no need to do so; for the 
polypi shrank back in terror at sight of the 
glittering potion which shone in her hand like 
a glorious star, and the princess passed quickly 
through the wood and the swamp and the roaring 
whirlpool. 
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She could see her father’s palace; the lights 
were extinguished in the ball-room: all within 
were doubtless sleeping: she could not call them 
out to her now that she was dumb and about 
to leave them for ever. It seemed as if her 
heart were breaking; she gathered a flower 
from each of her sister’s gardens, kissed her 
hand to the palace, and rose slowly through 
the dark-blue water. 

The sun was not yet risen when she came 
in sight of the prince’s palace. The moon 
was shining silver clear as the little mermaid 
drank the magic potion; a sharp pain thrilled 
through her delicate body, and she fell fainting 
to the earth. When the sun stood high over the 
sea, she awoke and felt a keen pain; but 
before her stood the handsome prince; his dark 
eyes rested on hers, till they fell before his 
glance; she saw then that the fish’s tai] had 
disappeared, and that she lay there in human 
form, veiled from head to foot by her golden 
hair. The prince asked her who she was and 
whence she came, and she raised her soft blue 
eyes to his face in sorrowful silence. He led 
her into the palace, and, as the witch had warned 
her, each step pained her as if she trod on sharp 
edged knives ; but she bore it gladly, and, holding 
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the prince’s hand, passed light and graceful as a 
foam flake into the palace. 

Rich dresses of muslin and silk were given to 
her, and she was pronounced to be lovelier than 
all besides ; but she was dumb, and could neither 
sing nor speak. Slave girls in dresses of silk 
and gold stepped forward and sang before the 
prince and his royal parents ; one of them sang 
better than all the rest, and the prince clapped 
his hands and smiled at her. Then the little 
mermaid felt what she had lost. She knew 
that she could have sung infinitely better, and 
she thought, ‘*Oh! could he but know that for 
his sake I have sacrificed my voice to all 
eternity!” 

Then the slave girls began their graceful 
danee to the sound of music; and when they 
had ended, the little mermaid raised her far, 
white arms, hevered for a moment on the point 
of her toes, and rose in the air in a dance so 
graceful chat none had ever seen its equal; 
every movement revealed her unearthly love- 
liness, and her eyes said more to the soul 
than the songs of the slave girls. 

Every one was enraptured with her, especially 
the prince, who called her his little foundling ; 
she danced on, though every time that her feet 
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touched the earth, it was as if she trod on 
sharp knives. The prince said that she 
must stay with him always; and she obtained 
permission to sleep on a velvet cushion outside 
his door. 

He ordered that a suit of boy’s clothes should 
be made for her, so that she might accompany 
him when he rode out on horseback. They rode 
through the fresh scented woods, where the 
branches stooped to touch their shoulders, and 
the birds sang from among the leaves. She 
climbed the high mountains at the prince’s side, 
and though her tender feet were quivering with 
pain, she laughed at her suffering, and followed 
him till they saw the clouds sail beneath their 
feet like a flock of birds flying to distant lands. 

At home, 1n the prince’s palace, when all.were 
sleeping, she would wander down the marble 
staircase and cool her burning ¢deet in the sea 
water, while she thought of her dea: ones 1n the 
depths below. 

One night her five sisters rose up arm-in-arm, 
singing sadly as they floated on the waves: 
the little mermaid beckoned to them; they 
recognized her, and told her how they had 
mourned her loss. From that time she stole 
down to see them every night, and once she 
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saw, far out at sea, her old grandmother, who 
had not risen to the surface for years, and 
the sea-king, her father, with the crown on 
his royal head. They stretched out their hands 
In greeting, but dared not come so near the 
land as her sisters had done. 

Day by day she grew dearer to the prince; but 
he loved her as one loves a good and beautiful 
child; the thought of making her his queen 
never once crossed his mind, and yet, unless 
she became his wife, she could never win an 
immortal soul, and must be changed on his 
wedding morning into cold sea-foam. 

‘‘Do you not love me best of all?” the eyes 
of the little mermaid seemed to ask, when he 
took her in his arms and kissed her fair, white 
brow. 

‘¢ Best of all,” answered the prince, “for you 
have a truer heart than all the rest, and love 
me more sincerely than they. And you remind 
me of a young girl whom I saw once, but may 
never see again. Iwas on a ship which was 
lost, and the waves threw me upon the shore 
close to the gate of a sacred temple, where 
several young maidens carry on the holy service. 
The youngest of them found me on the shore 
and saved my life: I only saw her twice, and 
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yet I know that I shall never love another— 
uniess, indeed, you drive her image from my 
heart, for you are very like her. Besides, she 
is dedicated to the temple service; 1 think 
that my good fairy has sent you to me in her 
stead, so we will never part.”’ 

‘Alas! he knows not that it was I who 
saved his life. I bore him above the waves 
to the shore where the temple stands, and waited 
to watch whether any one would come to save 
him. I, too, saw the beautiful girl whom he 
loves more than me!” The young princess 
sighed deeply; she could not weep. ‘The 
maiden belongs to the holy temple,” he says; 
‘¢she will never come out into the world; they 
cannot meet again; but I am with him every 
day. I will watch over him, love him, and 
sacrifice my life for him.” 

The time came for the prirte to marry; 
people said that he would choose the fair 
daughter of the king of a neighbouring country 
to be his wife. A stately ship was fitted out; it 
was announced that the prince was about to 
travel, but every one knew the object of the 
journey. A retinue of courtiers followed him. 
The little mermaid shook her head and smiled ; 
she knew better than any one what was in the 
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prince’s heart. ‘I must take the journey,” he 
had said to her; ‘1 must see the princess, 
as my parents wish it: but they will never 
force me to bring her home as my bride. I 
cannot love her, for she will not resemble the 
beautiful girl in the temple. If I must take 
a bride, I would rather it were you, my silent 
foundling, with the lovely, speaking eyes” 
He kissed her rosy lips, played with her fair 
hair, and leaned his head upon her heart, 
which beat high with dreams of earthly joy 
and an immortal soul. 

‘‘“You do not fear the sea, child?” he said 
to her, as they stood together on the splendid 
ship that was bearing them away to the home 
of the royal maiden. He spoke to her of storms 
and calms, of strange creatures in the deep, 
and of what the divers had seen below: the 
little mermaid smiled at his words; who should 
know better than she what happens down 
beneath the waves ? 

In the moonlight nights, when all were sleep- 
ing, even to the helmsman at his post, she sat 
on the bulwarks looking down through the clear 
water: she fancied she could see her father’s 
palace: there stood her grandmother, wearing 
her silver crown and looking up to the keel 
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through the foaming track left by the vessel. 
Fler sisters rose out of the water, looked at 
her sorrowfully and wrung their white hands. 
She waved her hand to them and smiled, that 
they might know that she was happy; but the 
cabin-boy came up, and the sisters dived beneath 
the waves, so that the lad thought he had 
seen nothing but white foam. 

The next morning the ship sailed into the 
harbour. It was a splendid city; the church- 
bells were ringing, trumpets were sounding from 
the high fortress towers, soldiers with banners 
and glittering bayonets were drawn up to receive 
the prince. Every day was a holiday. Balls 
and festivals succeeded each other, but the 
princess had not yet arrived from the holy 
temple where she had been brought up and 
instructed in all royal virtues. At last she 
came. ‘ 

The little mermaid was eager to see her 
beauty, and she was forced to own 1 Never 
had she seen a lovelier face; the skin was fair 
and delicate, and from beneath the long lashes 
looked out a pair of deep blue, trustful eyes. 

‘It is she!” cried the prince, as he clasped the 
blushing maiden in his arms. ‘* She who saved 
me when I lay lifeless on the shore. This is 
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too much happiness!” he cried to the little 
mermaid; ‘the highest hope I ever dared to 
cherish is fulfilled! You will rejoice with me 
I know, for you loved me best of all.” 

The little mermaid kissed his hand, and 
thought her heart was breaking—now it was 
all over: on his wedding morning she would 
die and be changed to foam upon the waves. 

The church-bells rang, heralds rode through 
the streets announcing the betrothal: on every 
balcony fragrant oils burned in silver lamps. 
The priests swung their censers, and the bride 
and bridegroom stood hand in hand to receive 
the blessing of the bishop. The httle mermaid 
was dressed 1n silk and gold; she held up the 
bride’s train, but her ears heard nothing of the 
joyous music, her eyes saw nothing of the sacred 
rites—she was thinking of her coming death, 
and of all that she had lost for ever. 

On the same evening the bride and bride- 
groom went on board; cannon thundered, 
banners waved, and on deck a splendid tent 
of purple and gold, fitted with soft silken 
cushions, was set up for the bridal chamber. 

The sails swelled in the wind, and the ship 
wlided smoothly across the quiet water. 

As the evening closed in coloured lamps were 
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lighted, and the sailors danced merrily on 
deck; the little mermaid thought of the first 
night she rose above the waves, and saw the 
same festal splendour. She too joined in the 
dance, hovering as swallows hover when they 
are pursued; applause broke out on all sides, 
for she had never danced so beautifully before. 
The sharp pains darted sword-like through her 
tiny feet, but she could not feel them for the 
keener pain at her heart. She knew that she 
was looking for the last time on him for whom 
she had forsaken friends and home, sacrificed 
her lovely voice, and suffered daily anguish 
—while he never dreamed of her devotion. 
{t was the last night that she should breathe 
the same air with him, or look upon the sea 
and the starry sky. An eternal night, stirred 
by no thought or dream, awaited her, for she 
could never win an immortal soyl. All around 
her spoke of joy and happiness; midnight was 
passed, and still she danced on, with death at 
her heart. 

At length the ship grew silent; only the 
helmsman_ stood by his wheel; the Iittle 
mermaid crossed her arms upon the bulwarks 
and looked eastward : the first ray of light, she 
knew. would flash out her death warrant. 
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Suddenly her sisters rose from out the waves; 
they too were pale, and their long, fair hair 
was cut off! 

“We have given it to the witch, that she 
might send us to your aid and save your 
life. She sends you this knife: see how sharp 
itis! Before the sun rises you must pierce the 
prince to the heart, and when the blood flows, 
sprinkle it on your feet. Then you shall regain 
your former shape, and come back to live out 
your three hundred years before you die and 
float lke foam upon the waves. Hasten! 
for he or you must die before the sunrise. 
Our grandmother mourns so deeply that her 
white hair has fallen, lke ours, beneath the 
witch’s shears. Kull the prince and return. 
Do you see that red streak in the sky? Ina 
few minutes the sun will rise and you must 
die!” And, sighing deeply, they sank beneath 
the waves. 

The litffe mermaid drew aside the purple 
covering of the tent and saw the fair bride’s 
head resting upon the prince’s breast: she 
stooped down to kiss his brow; looked at 
the eastern sky, which bnghtened every 
moment, at the sharp knife, and at the 
prince, who murmured in his sleep the name 
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of his new made bride. She alone filled all Ins 
thoughts. The knife trembled in the mermaid’s 
hand—with a shudder she threw it far into the 
sea; the water glowed red where it fell, it 
looked as if blood-drops sprang up from the 
waves. Once more the little mermaid looked 
upon the prince with eyes that were already 
growing dim—she sprang over the ship’s side, 
and felt herself dissolving into foam. 

The sun rose from the sea, and its rays fell 
so warm and bright upon the waves that as yet 
the little mermaid felt nothing of death. She 
could see the sun, and between herself and 
it floated myriads of beautiful forms, and 
through them she saw the ship’s white sails 
and the rosy clouds above. A new language 
fell upon her ear, sweet, but so faint that no 
human ear could catch the tone, just as no 
human eye could see the fair forms that hovered 
—by no aid of wings, upheld by their own 
lightness alone—in the morning air., The little 
mermaid saw that she had a body hke them, 
and was rising gradually from the foam. 

‘Where am I?” she cried, and her voice 
sounded sweet and faint, such as no earthly 
music can give back. 

‘‘ Among the daughters of the air,” answered 
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the others. ‘* Mermaids can never win an 
immortal soul unless they gain the love of a 
human being; their fate does not le in their 
own hand. The daughters of the air have no 
immortal soul, but they can win one by their 
good deeds. We fly to torrid lands where 
men are stricken down by heavy pestilence, 
and give them coolness. We scatter the fra- 
grance of flowers through the air, and spread 
abroad health and freshness. When we have 
striven for three hundred years to do all th. 
good we can, we receive an immortal soul, and 
Share with human beings in the heavenly joy. 
You, poor little sea-maiden, have striven with 
your whole heart as we strive; you have suf- 
fered and sacrificed—now you are raised to the 
world of the air, and, after three hundred years, 
you will receive an immortal soul.” 

The little mtrmaid lifted her eyes to heaven, 
and for the first time felt them full of tears. 
The ship evas once more full of life and move- 
ment; she saw the prince and his young bride 
seeking for her; they looked down sadly at 
the pearly foam, as if they knew that she had 
plunged into the waves. 

Invisible, she kissed the bride, fanned the 
prince’s brow, and rose with the other children 
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of the air up to the gold and crimson clouds 
sailing through the clear sky. 

‘¢ So—when three hundred years have passed 
away—shall we rise into God's kingdom,” 
whispered one of her companions. ‘ Unseen, 
we enter into the houses of men; and every day 
we see a good child, who loves his parents 
and fills their lhves with joy, our time of 
probation is shortened by a year. The child 
dreams not of it as we pass by; but if his 
goodness wins a happy smile from us, a year 
is taken from our trial; while every tear we 
shed at the sight of a naughty, bad-hearted 
child keeps us back one day longer from 
our rest in heaven.” 


the Shadow. 


N hot countries the sun has sych power 
dl that it burns the inhabitants till their 
skin is as brown as mahogany: and in 

the hottest land of all, as black as a negro’s. 
In this story you will only hear about the 
hot countries. A learned man had gone thither 
from a colder climate, and thought that he 
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could walk about the city just as if he were 
at home. But he was soon obliged to alter 
his opinion: he found that he, and all sensible 
people, must content themselves with staying 
indoors, with closed blinds and shutters, so 
that all the houses looked as if they were shut 
up and deserted by their owners. The narrow 
street in which he lived was so built that the 
sun shone down on it morning and evening 
too; it was really intolerable! The stranger 
from the northern clime was a clever young 
man: but he felt now as if he were penned 
inside a glowing oven; his health failed; he 
grew thin, his very shadow dwindled and 
became smaller than it used to be. At last 
the sun took it away from him altogether, and 
kept it till after sunset. It was a pleasure to 
see it then; as soon as a light was brought 
into the root the shadow stretched itself 
along the wall and up to the very ceiling, 
as if it Were trying to get back a little life 
into its weakened limbs. The learned man 
stepped out on to the balcony to stretch him- 
self too; and when the stars rose in the clear 
lovely sky he seemed to live again. In these 
countries every house has its balcony, and at 
this hour every balcony was filled with people 
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thirsting for the cool air, for one must breathe, 
even if one is used to being burnt as brown 
«us mahogany. There was life enough then 
in street and balcony. In the street, tailors 
and cobblers, by which we mean all kinds of 
people, brought out tables, chairs, and wax 
lights, and settled themselves down to their 
nightly songs and gossip. Gay carriages rolled 
swiftly by; mules, tinkling their merry bells, 
trotted nimbly along —‘“‘ ring-a-ting-a-ting!” 
Church bells chimed in every direction—the 
dead themselves were borne to their graves 
amid chanting and music—yes: the streets 
were busy enough in the evening. And yet the 
house which stood opposite to the learned 
man’s balcony was always silent. It was 
evident that some one lived there, for flowers 
stood on the balcony in the bright sunshine, 
and where there are flowers, there must be 
some one to attend to them. So that some 
one must live there. Towards evening the 
door would be slightly opened, but not until 
it was too dark to see into the room. Strange, 
mysterious music sounded faintly from the 
house; the learned man thought it extremely 
beautiful; but then he admired everything he 
saw in the hot countries, and wished for no 
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change, except for a little less sun. The 
stranger's landlord said he had no 1dea who 
had taken the opposite house; and as to the 
music, he himself thought it exceedingly poor. 
‘‘It sounded,” he said, “just as if some one 
were continually practising the same piece, and 
never was able to get through with it. ‘I 
shall manage it yet,’ the player seemed to 
fancy; but for all that, he never did manage 
it, let him play as long as he would!” 

One night the stranger suddenly awoke: he 
always slept with his door open; the wind 
blew aside the curtain, and it seemed to him 
that the opposite balcony was filled with a 
strange and wonderful radiance. The flowers 
glowed like flames of fire, and among them 
moved a tall, beautiful maiden: the light fell 
around and over her so that she, too, dazzled 
the stranger’s eyes; for they were scarcely 
open yet from their first sleep. With one leap 
he sprafig from his bed on to the balcony, 
but the maiden and the glorious hght had 
vanished, the flowers glowed no __ longer, 
though they stood there lovely and fragrant 
us ever. The sweet, weird music rang out 
clearly from within, and steeped the listener 
in longing dreams. It was like some sorcery: 
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who could lve there? And which was the 
entrance? ‘Towards the street, and towards 
the narrow lane at the back, the house stood 
closed in on each side by shops; the owners 
could not always slip through unperceived. 

One evening the learned man was sitting 
on his balcony: a hght was burning close 
behind him, so that his shadow fell naturally 
upon the opposite house. There it lay 
among the flowers on the balcony, and 
when the stranger moved, the shadow moved 
also. 

‘‘] think my shadow seems the only living 
thing about the place,” said the learned man. 
‘¢See how it coils itself among the flowers ! 
The door is not quite closed; the shadow 
ought to be able to glide in and look round; 
then he could come back and tell me what 
he has seen. Yes; that would be making 
yourself useful,” he said to the shadow, half 
in jest. ‘*Be so good as to go ine yonder. 
Well, are you going?” And he nodded to 
the shadow, who nodded back in _ return. 
‘Come, go along, but don’t stay away alto- 
gether.” The stranger rose, and the shadow 
rose also; the stranger turned away, and if 
any one had been there to see, he would have 
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seen that the shadow slipped through the 
half-open door of the house just at the mo- 
ment when the stranger re-entered his room 
and let the curtain fall behind him. 

The next morning the learned man went 
out to get his cup of coffee and read the papers. 
“What is the meaning of this?” he cried, as 
he stepped into the sunshine. ‘Why, I have 
no shadow! Then he really did go away last 
night, and has not come back again. How 
exceedingly vexatious ! ” 

He was extremely annoyed: not so much 
on account of the shadow, as because he knew 
that there was a story about a man who lost 
his shadow: everybody knows the story, and 
now, 1f the learned man were to mention his 
own case to any one, people would say that 
he was an imitation; and he did not care 
that they sheuld say such a thing of him. 
He, therefore, kept the whole affair quiet, 
which dig credit to his good sense. 

In the evening he went out into the balcony 
and placed a hight behind him, for he knew 
that every shadow likes to have his master 
in front of him as a shelter, but he could not 
entice him out. He made himself short, he 
made himself long, but no shadow was there, 
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and none came out. He cried, ‘‘H’m! h’m!” 
but all in vain. 

It was very tiresome; but everything grows 
so fast in hot climates, that in the course of 
a week the learned man saw, as he stepped 
into the sunshine, that a new shadow was 
beginning to grow out of his heels, so that 
the roots must have been left in. In three 
weeks he had a tolerable shadow, and when 
he was about to set out on his return to the 
north, his shadow was so long, that he could 
easily have given half of it away. 

When the learned man returned home he 
wrote books on all that is good, and true, 
and beautiful in the world. Meanwhile the 
years flew by. 

One evening he heard a faint knock at his 
study-door. ‘Come in,” he said; but no one 
entered. He opened the door? Before him 
stood a man, so extraordinarily thin that he 
started in surprise. The unknownewas ele- 
gantly dressed, and was evidently a dis- 
tinguished person. 

“With whom have I the honour of speak- 
ing?” said the learned man. 

‘* Exactly as I thought!” exclaimed the 
stranger. ‘I felt sure you would not know 
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me, I have become so substantial. I look 
just hke a man. You, doubtless, never 
thought of seeing me in this position? Do 
you not recognize your old shadow? I dare- 
Say you made up your mind that I should 
never return. I have been getting on ex- 
tremely well since I was with you; indeed, 
I have prospered in everything, and if I 
choose to purchase my freedom from service, 
I have the means of doing so.” 

He played with a handful of costly trinkets 
hanging from his watch-chain, and fingered 
the heavy gold chain he wore round his 
neck; diamond ings glittered on every 
finger. And all were genuine! 

‘‘ Well! I cannot recover myself,” said the 
learned man. ‘* What does it all mean?” 

‘‘No ordinary thing,” answered the shadow. 
‘¢But you age not an ordinary person your- 
self; and what I am you know well, since I 
have followed in your steps since my child- 
hood. As soon as you found that I was 
sufficiently formed to go out into the world 
on my own account, I took my own path, 
and I am now in a really bniliant position. 
But I felt a kind of wish to see you again be- 
fore you die, and to revisit this neighbourhood. 
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Ore is always attached to one’s native land. 
I know you have taken another shadow; 
now, have I anything to pay to him, or to 
you? Just let me know.” 

“Ts it really you?” exclaimed the learned 
man. “It 1s too astonishing. I would not 
have believed that a person could one day 
meet his old shadow as a man.” 

‘¢ Pray let me know what I owe you,” said 
the shadow. ‘I should not like to remain 
in any one’s debt.” 

‘‘ Why do you speak so?” said the learned 
man. ‘* What debt can there be between us? 
You are as free as air for me, and I am re- 
joiced at your good fortune. Sit down, old 
friend, and tell me how it has all come to 
pass, and what you have seen in the hot 
countries—and in the opposite house.” 

‘Certainly, I will tell you,” Said the sha- 
dow, seating himself; ‘‘ but you must promise 
me that you will never mention to eany one, 
wherever you may meet me in the town, that 
I was once your shadow. I am thinking of 
marrying; I have more than enough to 
support a family.” 

‘¢Never fear,” said the learned man. ‘I 
will tell no one who you are. Here is my 
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hand—a word is enough between man and 
man.” 

‘¢ Between man and shadow,” answered the 
shadow, 1n spite of himself. 

But it really was wonderful to see how 
much of a man he had become! He was 
dressed in black, with polished boots, and a 
crush hat which could be pressed together 
till no one could tell which was brim and 
which was crown; not to speak of what we 
already know—trinkets, and chains, and dia- 
mond rings. Yes; the shadow was very well 
dressed, and perhaps that was what made a 
man of him. 

‘“Now I will tell you,” said the shadow, 
setting down his polished boot as firmly as 
he could on the shadow of the learned man, 
which lay like a poodle at his feet. 

He did this®*either from insolence or in the 
hope that the shadow would cleave to his 
heels. Byt the shadow lay still and listened 
intently. He was very anxious to hear how to 
get free and raise himself to his master’s level. 

‘*Do you know who lived in the opposite 
house ?” said the shadow. ‘It was Poesy— 
the most beautiful maiden in the world. I 
stayed there three weeks, and that is as 
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much as if one lived three thousand year 
and read all the fine things that have eve: 
been written and sung. For I can say with 
truth that I have seen and that I know 
everything.” 

‘¢Poesy!” cried the learned man. “ Yes, 
she is often found haunting great cities. 
Poesy! I saw her for one short moment, but 
my eyes were dulled with sleep: she stood 
upon the balcony radiant as Aurora: her 
flowers were living flame. Oh! tell me more 
—you were on her balcony—you went through 
the door—and then 5 

‘¢Then I found myself in the antechamber,” 
said the shadow. “You kept looking across 
from your room. There was no light, I was 
in a kind of half twilight; but another door 
was open leading to a suite of rooms. Be- 
yond them it was dazzlingly bright: the 
glitter would have killed me if I had pressed 
forward at once to the maiden. But I was 
cautious, and took time: it is always the 
wisest course.” 

‘‘And what didst thou see then?” said the 
learned man, 

““T saw it all—and I will describe it. But 
first—it is really not from pride on my part 
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—as a free man, possessing the gifts which 
I do—not to speak of my high position and 
ample means—I really wish you would not 
say thou to me.” 

‘‘] beg your pardon,” said the learned 
man. “It is an old habit, and difficult to 
break through. But you are quite nght, and 
I will remember it. But now tell me what 
you saw.” 

‘¢ All that was to be seen,” said the sha- 
dow. ‘I saw it clearly, I know it all.” 

‘What was it like inside the sacred rooms? 
Was it like a consecrated temple—or lke the 
silent groves? Was the place hke the starry 
night overshadowing the watcher on a lonely 
mountain peak ?” 

‘‘It was all there,” said the shadow. ‘I 
did not go to the inmost recess; I stood 
where I was,in the dusk—but I appreciated 
and felt it all perfectly. I have dwelt in the 
home of Poesy!” 

“What, what did you see? The gods 
and heroes of old time? Lovely angel- 
children telling their dreams?” 

‘TI tell you that I was there—and conse- 
quently you must naturally understand that I 
saw all there was to be seen. If you nad 
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been there you would not have remained a 
man, but I became one. I learned my inner 
being, my innate gifts, the relationship in 
which I stand to Poesy. Formerly, when I 
was with you, I did not think of these 
things; but, if you remember, I was often 
extremely tall at sunset and sunrise; while 
by moonlight I was more perceptible than 
yourself. I did not understand it all then; 
but in the antechamber it was revealed to me 
—and I became a man. I came forth perfect: 
but you were no longer in the hot countries. 
I felt ashamed to appear as a man in the 
condition in which I then was; I wanted 
good boots, clothes—in a word, the whole 
varnish by which one recognizes a man; and 
I hid myself—I know I can entrust this to 
you, you will not print it in a book—I hid 
myself under the cookmaid’s fetticoat; the 
woman little thought whom she was shelter- 
ing. It was night when I went out; I ran 
along the street by moonlight, I stretched 
myself out on the top of the wall, and that 
tickled my back agreeably; I ran up and 
down, looked in through the highest windows, 
and through the roof where no one else could 
creep, and I saw what no one ever saw or 
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ought to see. It is a wicked world. I should 
never have wished to become a man, if I had 
not seen that 1t confers a kind of power and 
dignity I saw the most incredible scenes 
between parents, husbands and wives, and 
the ‘sweet innocent children.’ I saw what 
no other man could see, and yet what they 
all long to know—their neighbours’ mis- 
doings. If I had started a newspaper, it 
would have found readers; but I wrote 
straight to the man himself, and a_ perfect 
panic of terror spread through every city 
where I came. They were extremely frght- 
ened at me, and extremely fond of me. The 
professor made me a professor; the tailor 
made me a suit of clothes and keeps me 
well provided; the overseer of the mint struck 
coins for me; the women called me good- 
looking—and thus I became the man I now 
am; and now good-bye. Here is my card, I 
live on the sunny side of the street, and am 
always at home in rainy weather.” And the 
shadow took his leave. 

‘That was a queer thing,” said the learned 
man. 

Years passed by, and the shadow came again. 

‘‘How are you going on?” he asked. 
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‘¢ Alas!’ said the learned man; ‘I wiite 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful; but 
no one cares to read of them. I am losing 
heart; 1t preys upon my mind and spirits.” 

‘Don’t let it do that,” said the shadow. 
‘‘I am growing stout and portly, and that 
1s what one should aim at. You don’t under- 
stand the world, and you are making yourself 
il—you should travel. I am going a tour 
this summer; will you come with me? I 
want a travelling companion; will you come 
with me in the capacity of shadow? It will 
be quite a pleasure to me, and I will pay all 
travelling expenses.” 

“ Are you going to make a long journey?” 
asked the learned man. 

“As it happens,” said the shadow. ‘A 
journey will set you up. Will you be my 
shadow ? you shall have all exptnses paid.” 

‘But really that 1s too outrageous,” said 
the learned man. 

‘It’s the way of the world,” said the sha- 
dow, “and soit always will be.” And he took 
his leave. 

Things turned out ill with the learned man. 
Sorrow and care pursued him, and all that he 
wrote of the good and beautiful was to the 
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majority of men as pearls thrown before 
swine. 

At last he fell ill. ‘You really look like a 
shadow,” people said to him; and the learned 
man shivered from head to foot, for he had 
his own thoughts about that. 

‘You must travel to some watering-place,” 
said the shadow, who again paid him a visit. 
“There is nothing else left for you. I will 
take you with me for old acquaintance’ sake. 
I will pay travelling expenses, and you shall 
describe the journey, and amuse me on the 
road. I am going myself to a place of the 
kind; my beard does not grow as I could 
wish, that is a kind of disease, and I must 
have a beard. Come, be reasonable; accept 
my Offer, and let us start like old com- 
rades.”’ 

And they started on their journey. The 
shadow was master now; and the master 
shadow.e They drove, rode, and walked to- 
gether—before, behind, and beside each other, 
just as the sun happened to fall. The shadow 
always managed to secure the place of honour; 
but the learned man did not find it out, for 
he had an unselfish heart, and was of a kind 
and simple disposition. One day the master 
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said to the shadow, ‘‘Since we are become 
travelling companions and have grown up 
together, shall we not drink _ brotherhood 
together and call each other thou? It sounds 
more cordial.” 

“What you have just said,” replied the 
shadow, who was now in point of fact the 
master, ‘‘was kindly spoken and well meant; 
I will answer it just as_ straightforwardly. 
You, as a learned man, know how wonderful 
nature 1s. There are men who cannot endure 
the smell of brown paper; it makes them ill. 
Others feel a thrill through their very marrow 
if they hear the scraping of a nail against a 
pane of glass. Now I have a similar feeling 
when I hear you address me as thou, I feel 
as if I were crushed to the earth, as I was 
in my first situation with you. You see it 1s 
just a feeling—not pride. I canpot allow you 
to say thou to me, but I will willingly say 
thou to you; so you will have half your wish 
granted.” 

So from that time the shadow called his 
former master thou. ‘It’s rather cool,” 
thought the learned man, but he had to put 
up with it. 

They arrived at a fashionable watering- 
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place, and found many foreigners there; among 
them was a king’s daughter. She was very 
beautiful, but suffering from extreme sharp- 
ness of sight, a most tiresome disorder. 

She found out in a moment that the new 
arrival was quite a different person from all 
the rest. ‘They say he 1s come here to 
cultivate his beard,” she said; ‘* but I know 
the real reason. He cannot cast a shadow.” 

Her curiosity led her to enter into con- 
versation with the new-comer on the _ pro- 
menade. As she was a king’s daughter she 
was not obliged to stand on ceremony, so 
she said right out, ‘‘ Your disease is this; 
you cannot cast a shadow.” 

“Your royal highness must be rapidly 
regaining health,” said the shadow. “I 
know that you suffer from too keen a sight, 
but this timeeyour perception has failed you. 
I have an extraordinary shadow. Do you 
see that, person who always accompanies 
me?’ Other men have ordinary shadows, 
but I do not like commonplace things. It 
is very usual to have one’s servants better 
dressed than one's self, and I have had the 
fancy to dress my shadow up as man. You 
see I have even given him a shadow. It 
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costs a great deal, but I lke something out 
of the common way.” 

‘*What’” cried the princess, ‘can it be 
that I am _ recovered? ‘This is the best 
watering-place in existence, I know; the 
waters have wonderful properties. But I 
am not going away just now, as it 1s begin- 
ning to be amusing; this foreign prince—for 
a prince he must be—pleases me extremely. 
I hope his beard will not grow, or eise he 
will be away again directly.” 

At night in the large ball-room the shadow 
danced with the princess. 

She was light, but he was lighter still; 
she had never had such a partner before. She 
told him where she came from, and he knew 
the place well: he had been there once when 
the princess was from home; and he had 
looked through the palace windows on the 
lower and upper storeys too. He had learnt 
many wonderful things, so that he could let 
fall hints which surprised the princess be- 
yond measure. She thought he must really 
be the cleverest man in the world; and she 
felt a great respect for his knowledge; and 
when she danced with him the second time 
she fell in love with him, as the shadow 
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soon found out, for she looked him through 
and through. The next time she danced with 
him she was very near telling him so; but 
she was cautious, and thought of her king- 
dom and her future subjects. “He is a 
clever man, which 1s one good thing; and 
an excellent dancer, which 1s another good 
thing; but has he solid information? That 
1S Just as important. He must be examined.” 
She immediately asked him a difficult ques- 
tion which she could not possibly have an- 
swered heiself, and the shadow made a wry 
face. 

‘¢ You cannot answer me,” said the princess. 

‘¢T learned all that when I was a child,” 
said the shadow; “I believe that even my 
shadow by the door yonder would be able to 
answer you.” 

“Your shadow?” said the king’s daughter ; 
‘that would be very remarkable.” 

‘IT d@ not say decidedly that he can,” 
said the shadow; “but I almost believe so. 
He has followed me for so many years and 
learned so much from me. Yes, I believe 
he could answer it. But will your royal 
highness allow me to mention that he 1s so 
ridiculously desirous of being taken for a man, 
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that if he is to be kept in good temper—and 
he will not answer unless he 1is—he must be 
treated just as 1f he were a man.” 

‘TI like that,” said the king’s daughter. 

She went up to the learned man as he 
leant against the door, and talked with him 
of the sun and moon, of the green woods, of 
men near home and far away. The learned 
man answered cleverly and well. 

‘‘What a man he must be to have such 
a shadow!” thought the princess. ‘It would 
indeed be a blessing to my land and people 
if I chose him. And I will.” 

They soon arranged matters—the shadow 
and the king's daughter; but no one was to 
know of the engagement till she returned 
home. 

‘‘“No one; not even my shadow,” said the 
shadow; and he had his special reasons for 
that. 

They travelled on to the country over which 
the princess reigned. 

‘Listen to me, friend,” said the shadow to 
the learned man. ‘I am now as happy and 
prosperous as any one can be, and I should 
hke to do something for you. You shall live 
with me at the palace, drive out with me in 
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the royal carriage, and have a hundred thou- 
sand dollars yearly; but you must allow your- 
self to be treated by me and every one else 
as a shadow, and never say to any one that 
you have been a man, and once a year, 
when I sit in the sun on the balcony, you 
must lie at my feet as a shadow should. For 
I may as well tell you that I am going to 
marry the princess, and to-night 1s. the 
wedding.” 

‘No! that is going too far,” said the 
learned man. ‘I will not—cannot do it. 
That would be deceiving the whole country and 
the princess herself! I[ shall tell her all; that 
Iam aman, and that you are a shadow, 
only that you wear men’s clothes.” 

“No one will believe you,” said the sha- 
dow; ‘be reasonable, or I will call in the 
guard.” e 

‘Tam going straightway to the princess,” 
said the learned man. 

‘But I am going first,” said the shadow, 
‘‘and you are going to be put under arrest.” 
And so indeed he was, for the guards believed 
the one whom they knew the princess was 
going to marry. 

‘* You are trembling,” said the princess, as 
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the shadow entered her roum. ‘Has any- 
thing happened? You are not going to be 
ill on our wedding day ?” 

‘‘T have just passed through the most fear- 
ful experience which can happen to a man. 
Only think—ah! a poor, weak shadow’s brain 
cannot bear much—only think, my shadow 
has gone mad: he thinks he 1s a man, and 
that I—just imagine it '—am his shadow.” 

‘That 1s dreadful,” said the princess. 
‘‘He 1s locked up, of course?” 

‘¢Of course. I fear he will never recover.” 

‘¢Poor shadow!” cried the princess. ‘ He 
is very unhappy. It would be a real kindness 
to release him out of his misery; and really, 
when I consider how eager the masses are 
in our day to take up the cause of the weak 
against the strong, it seems to me requisite 
that he should be put quietly out of the 
way.” 

‘‘That seems harsh,” said the shadow, 
trying to sigh—‘‘he was a faithful servant.” 

‘You are a noble character,” said the 
princess; and she bowed before him. 

That night the whole city was illuminated, 
and the cannon thundered out ‘ Boom! 
boom!” The soldiers presented arms. It 
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was something like a wedding. The princess 
and the shadow went out on the balcony to 
show themselves to the people and receive 
another Hurrah! 

The learned man heard nothing of all this 
splendour, for he had been already put to 
death. 


the Bond of friendship. 


Ii have just taken a little journey, and 
WN we are pining already for a longer one. 

Whither? To Sparta, to Mycene, to 
Delphi! There are hundreds of such names 
which stir the heart with a thrill of longing. 
One rides up the narrow mountain pass, through 
thicket and tangled brushwood ; the solitary 
traveller looks lke a whole caravan. Beside 
him ridesehis dragoman; a horse carries on his 
pack-saddle portmanteau, tent, and provisions ; 
a couple of armed officials follow as escort 
and defence. No hotel, with soft down beds, 
awaits him after his fatiguing journey; the 
tent is his only roof amid the savage beauty of 
the scenery round him; the dragoman cooks the 
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pillau for the evening meal; swarms of stinging 
gnats surround the tent; it is a wretched night, 
and the morrow will lead him over the swollen 
river. Sit firm to the saddle, or you will be 
washed away. 

And what is the reward for all these hard- 
ships? The greatest of all rewards, for Nature 
reveals herself in all her grandeur; every spot 
is rich in historic memories. The poet finds 
his theme, the painter his inspiration, but 
neither can reproduce the charm of reality 
which thrills the lonely traveller’s heart. 

I have tried in a few short sketches to pre- 
sent a tiny spot in Athens to my readers , and 
yet how colourless is the picture I have traced ! 
How faintly it images the spint of beauty and 
sorrow which breathes from the fair Hellenic 
land, and which the traveller can never 
forget ! ss 

The lonely shepherd on yonder rock could 
probably give with greater clearness ehe charm 
of his native Greece, by telling one of his 
simple tales, than I by all my sketches and 
descriptions. 

So let it be. We will be silent while the 
shepherd speaks and takes a simple, kindly 
custom for his theme. 
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Tue SHEPHERD’S STORY OF THE BOND OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 


‘‘Our home was built of clay, but its door 
posts were columns of polished marble, which 
had been found close to the spot where it was 
built. The roof reached nearly to the ground. 
It 1s discoloured and ugly now; but when it 
was first built 1t was overgrown with laurel and 
oleander brought from beyond the mountains. 
The narrow rocky pass, by which the house 
was closed in, rose on either side towards 
the sky and caught the floating clouds upon 
its jagged peaks. I never heard the voice of 
a singing bird, or saw the peasants dance to 
the sound of the pipe. The place was sacred 
as of old, its name recalls the past. Delphi! 
The gloomy mountains were veiled in snow. 
Parnassus, highest of all, glowed the longest 
in the rose tints of the setting sun. The 
brook beside our house rises in the mountain ; 
it too was sacred once; but now the ass 
disturbs its clearness with his feet, though the 
stream shakes itself free and wins back its 
purity. How well I remember every spot of 
its deep, sacred solitude! Fire burned within 
the hut and bread lay baking in the glowing 
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embers. When the snow lay piled up so 
high before our door that we could scercely 
force ‘t open, my mother weld be gayer 
than he- wont; she would draw me to her 
knee, kiss my forehead, an¢ sing the songs 
which our Turkish mesters had forbidden to 
be heard. She sang— 

‘“¢On the peak of Olympus, in the gloomy 
pine wood, was an old stag; his eyes were 
heavy with tears; red, green, and pale blue 
tears. A roebuck passed by. ‘“ What ails 
thee that thou weepest red, green, and pale 
blue tears?” ‘The Turk 1s come into our 
city; he has blood hounds for the chase—a 
goodly pack.” ‘I will drive them over the 
islands,” said the roebuck, ‘‘over the islands 
into the deep sea.” But before sunset the 
roebuck was slain, and the stag was hunted 
to his death.’ ‘ 

‘A tear lay on my mother’s long lashes as 
she sang, but she bent down over the bread 
in the ashes. Then I clenched my fist and 
cried, ‘I will slay the Turks.’ And my 
mother sang in answer, ‘I will drive them 
over the islands into the deep sea. But be- 
fore sunset the roebuck was slain and the 
stag was hunted to his death.’ 
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“Days and nights passed by, and we lived 
solitary in our hut; then came my father, 
and I knew that he would bring me shells 
from the Gulf of Lepanto, or perhaps a knife, 
keen and polished. This time he brought 
us a little child, a little naked girl wrapped 
up in a sheepskin, which was all the httle 
one possessed in the world, except three sil- 
ver coins which gleamed from her black hair. 
As she lay in my mother’s arms my father 
told us that the Turks had slain the child’s 
parents; he told us tales that filled our hearts 
with dreams the whole night through. My 
father himself was wounded, my mother 
bound up his arm; the wound was deep, and 
the sheepskin stiff with blood. The little girl 
was to be my sister; was not that happiness? 
My mother’s eyes were not softer than hers. 
Anastasia—that was her name—was to be 
my sister; for my father and hers were 
bound together by an old tie which is com- 
mon among us. In their youth they had 
sworn brotherhood, and the fairest and most 
virtuous maiden of the country had hallowed 
their bond. I had often heard of the strange, 
beautiful custom. 

‘The little one was now my sister; I 
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carned her in my arms; I brought her flowers 
and wild bird’s feathers; we drank together of 
the streams which flowed from Parnassus, 
and her head rested against mine under the 
laurel-grown roof while my mother sang, 
many a night, of the red, green, and pale 
blue tears. But as yet I did not understand 
that the sorrows of my own people were 
murrored in these tears. : 

“One day there came to us three Frankish 
strangers ; their dress was not lke ours: their 
beds and tents were packed on horses, and 
more than twenty Turks accompanied them. 
They were friends of the Pacha, and had 
received letters of credit from him. They 
were only come to see our mountains; to 
climb Parnassus in storm and sunshine, and 
to scale the heights round our hut. 

‘We had no room for them within; and, 
indeed, they would not have endured the 
smoke which curled along the ceiling and 
forced a passage through the low doorway. 
Their tents were set up near to our hut, and 
there they roasted lambs and birds, and poured 
out sweet, strong wine, of which the Turks 
dared not partake. 

‘‘When the travellers continued their jour- 
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ney I went with them for a little distance, 
carrying Anastasia, wrapped up in a goat’s 
skin, on my shoulder. One of the strangers 
placed me against the rock and made a 
picture of us just as we stood. It was like 
life, and we looked like one figure. I had 
never thought of that before—but we really 
were one. Anastasia was always in my arms 
or on my shoulder, and whenever I dreamed, 
it was she who came to me 1n my dreams. 
“Two nights later there arrived other 
strangers; rough men armed to the teeth 
with knives and muskets, Albanians, my 
mother called them. They only stayed a 
short time; little Anastasia sat on the knee 
of one of them. When they were gone away 
she had only two silver coins in her hair 
instead of three. They rolled up tobacco in 
strips of papere and smoked it, while they 
disputed about the road they ought to take. 
“At last they were agreed, and my father 
went with them a little way. Soon after- 
wards we heard the sound of musket shots; 
soldiers forced their way into the hut and took 
my mother, Anastasia, and myself prisoners. 
We had harboured brigands, they said; my 
father was with them as their guide, we must 
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come to be tried Outside our hut we saw 
the corpses of the robbers, and we saw my 
father lying dead. I cried till I fell asleep, 
and when I awoke we were 1n prison, but 
the place was no worse than our own hut; 
they gave us onions and musty wine from an 
old tarred cask: we fared no better at home. 

‘‘I do not know how long we stayed in 
prison, but many days and nights passed by. 
When we were set free, it was the time of 
the Easter festival, my mother was weak and 
ill, and we wandered slowly on, for she could 
not waik fast. I carned Anastasia on my 
shoulder, and thus by slow degrees we made 
our way towards the Gulf of Lepanto. When 
we reached the town we entered a church 
hung with beautiful pictures painted on a 
background of gold. They were pictures of 
angels, and very lovely, bute none of them 
were lovelier in my eyes than our little Anas- 
tasia. In the centre of the church lay a 
coffin filled with roses. ‘See, there lies the 
true Rose of Sharcn, the Lord Jesus,’ said 
my mother, and the priest cried from the 
altar, ‘Christ is msen!’ Then all the people 
greeted each other joyously; lighted tapers 
were given to all the worshippers; Anastasia 
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nad one, and I had one also. Outside the 
church, groups of men were dancing to the 
sound of the pipe, while the women busied 
themselves with roasting the Paschal lamb. 
One of them invited us to the feast; I sat 
down by the fire, and a dark-eyed boy, older 
than myself, threw his arm round my neck, and 
kissed me, with the greeting, ‘ Christ 1s msen!’ 
Then for the first time I saw Aphtanides. 

‘¢ My mother was clever at making nets for 
the fishermen, and, as they were in great 
request, we earned plenty of money, and 
stayed a long time by the sea—the beautiful 
sea that tastes like tears, like the tears which 
the stag wept, red, green, and pale blue. 

‘¢ Aphtanides could manage a boat well; I 
and Anastasia sailed with him many a time; 
the boat glided over the water as a cloud 
sails across the sky. When the sun went 
down the hills were bathed in violet mist; 
they rose,”one above another, and highest 
of all stood Parnassus, white with snow. In 
the sunlight the peak glowed like molten 
gold; the light seemed to come from itself; 
and long after the sun had set it gleamed 
through the blue, vaporous air; sea-birds 
flapped the waves with their white wings, but 
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for them, it would have been as silent as our 
rocky pass in Delphi. 

‘‘Anastasia and I lay in the boat looking 
at the stars which shone above us clearer 
than the tapers in the church. They were 
the same stars that shone over our little hut 
at Delphi. Sometimes it seemed to me that 
I was at home again. Suddenly a splash 
was heard, the boat gave a lurch, and, with 
a shrill cry, I saw that Anastasia had fallen 
overboard. Quick as thought, Aphtanides 
sprang.in after her and held her up to me: 
we wrung the water out of her clothes, and 
remained out in the sunlight till they were 
dry, for we did not wish any one else to 
know of the fnght she had given us. From 
this time Aphtanides could claim a part in 
the life of our little foster-sister. 

‘The summer came and burnt up the 
yeaves upon the trees; I pined for our fresh 
mountain air, and for the mppling streams; 
my mother too felt homesick, and we at 
length set out on our return. What stillness 
—what solitude! We walked through the 
flowering thyme, the sun had scorched its 
blossoms, but had not taken away their fra- 
grance. Not a shepherd, not a hut met our 
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sight; and only the sudden flight of a shoot- 
ing star showed that there was yet life in 
the sky. I do not know whether the clear 
blue air glowed with a light of its own, or 
whether it was the starlight, but we could 
trace clearly the outline of every peak. My 
mother lighted a fire and roasted some onions 
for our supper; and then we slept out among 
the scented thyme, and feared neither the 
terrible Smidraki* nor the wolves and jackals. 
My mother was with us, and that seemed 
enough to ward off any danger. , 

‘‘We reached our home at last: the hut 
was a heap of ruins. Some women helped 
my mother to build another; and in a few 
days the walls rose from the earth and were 
covered with a roof of olive branches. My 
mother worked at a kind of basket work; 
weaving cases of bark and leather to hold the 
wine flasks, and I tended sheep for the 
peasant pfiests.| Anastasia and some little 
turtles were my playfellows. 





4 The Greeks believe in a monster called Smudrak, 
which 1s born from the unopened entrails of a slaughtered 
sheep. 

t+ A peasant who can read is often consecrated pnest. 
The other peasants address him as “most holy sir,” and 
kiss the ground on which he walks. 
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“One day we received a visit from our 
beloved Aphtanides; he had been longing to 
see us, and he stayed with us two whole days. 

‘‘In a month’s time he came again to bid 
us good-bye: he was going in a vessel to 
Corfu and Patras, and he presented my 
mother with a large fish, He had a great 
deal to talk about; not only of the fishermen 
by the Gulf of Lepanto, but of the ancient 
kings and heroes who once reigned over 
Greece as the Turks do now. 

“T had often seen a rose-bush put forth 
a tiny bud which grew larger day by day, 
until suddenly, before one thought of it, it 
opened into a lovely rose, crimson and glow- 
ing. So it befell with my sister Anastasia. 
She had bloomed into a lovely maiden; I, 
too, had grown a strong, tall lad; the wolf, 
whose skin lay upon my mother’s bed, was 
slain by my own hand. 

“Years passed away. One evehing Aph- 
tanides came 1, tall, slender as a reed, strong 
and sunburnt; he kissed us all, and told us 
tales of the great sea, of the fortifications at 
Malta, and of the Egyptian pyramids. His 
stories sounded like the legends of the priests. 
I listened to him with wonder and reverence. 
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“¢ How much you know!’ I exclaimed to 
him. ‘ What tales you have to tell!’ 

‘‘¢ None so beautiful as the one you told 
me,’ he answered. ‘You told me once about 
the beautiful old custom of the bond of 
friendship. Brother, let us observe it also; 
let us go to the church and swear brother- 
hood, as your and Anastasia’s father swore 
it. Your sister is the best and fairest maiden 
in the land; she shall consecrate us. No 
nation has such grand old customs as we 
Greeks.’ ” 

‘¢ Anastasia blushed like a rosebud, and my 
mother kissed Aphtanides. 

‘The little church stood about a mile from 
our house, where a few trees lend their sha- 
dow to the rocky soil; a silver lamp burned 
perpetually before the altar. 

‘‘T was dressed in my best clothes; my 
scarlet jacket fitted close to my figure and 
the white tunic fell in graceful folds. The 
tassel on my fez was of silver, and in my 
girdle gleamed knives and pistols. Aph- 
tanides wore the blue dress of a Greek sailor, 
a silver medal of the Virgin hung round his 
neck, his embroidered scarf was as_ costly 
as a noble’s, All the world could see that_ 
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we were prepared for a festival. We entered 
the lonely church, where the sunset fell upon 
the burning lamp and the pictures on their 
golden grounds. We knelt upon the altar 
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steps, and Anastasia stepped before us. A 

long white robe was clasped round her beauti- 

ful waist; round her fair neck was a necklace 
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formed of silver coins, row above row. Her 
dark hair was wreathed round her head, and 
partly hidden by a small net of gold and 
silver, which had been found within the 
temple. No Grecian maiden ever wore a 
lovelier ornament; her face glowed, her eyes 
shone like twin stars. 

‘¢ All three of us knelt in silent prayer; and 
then the maiden spoke. ‘ Will you be friends 
in life and death?’ she asked us. 

“6¢ We will,’ was our reply. 

‘6s Will you remember, whatever happens, 
that your brother is a part of yourself—your 
secret, your happiness is his also? Constancy, 
self-sacrifice, all within you belongs to him as 
well as to yourself?’ 

‘© ¢ We will,’ answered Aphtanides and myself. 

‘She joined our hands together and kissed 
us on our foreheads. We knelt once more in 
prayer. Then the pnest stepped forward from 
behind the altar and pronounced a blessing over 
us, and the song of the choir rose up and filled 
the church. The bond of friendship was tied. 
When we rose from our knees we saw our 
mother passionately weeping in the church 
porch. 

‘How happy we were in our little hut, and 
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by the Delphic mountain torrents! The day 
before Aphtanides’ departure he and I sat toge- 
ther, silent and thoughtful, on the rocky slope. 
His arm was round me; we spoke of our un- 
happy country, and of the patnots whom we 
could trust. The thoughts of our souls lay clear 
before us. I took his hand in mine. ‘One 
thing you must hear from me: as yet it has 
been secret between myself and God. Mv 
heart is filled with love; a love stronger than 
my love to my mother and to thee.’ 

‘“¢Whom do you love?’ said Aphtanides, 
faintly, and his face and neck grew red as fire. 

*«*¢T love Anastasia,’ I replied. His hand 
trembled in mine, and his face turned pale as 
death. I saw and understood it all. I think 
my hands were trembling too as I bent forward 
and kissed his brow. ‘I have said no word to 
her,’ I whispered; ‘she may not love me. 
Think, my brother; I have seen her daily, she 
has grown up at my side, one with my fife.’ 

*¢¢ And she shall be thine,’ he cried. ‘Thine 
—I cannot and will not lie to you. I also love 
her; but to-morrow I go away, and next year, 
when we meet again, she will be your wife. Is 
it not so? I have money, and it shall be her 
dowry ; nay, I will have it so.’ We rose and 
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descended the path in silence; it was late at 
night when we reached the hut. 

‘* Anastasia held the lamp toward us as we 
entered; my mother was absent. She looked 
sorrowfully at Aphtanides. ‘To-morrow you 
will leave us,’ she cried; ‘and my heart 1s sad’ 

‘6¢ Sad?” he cried; and his voice shook with 
a grief as deep as my own. I could not speak, 
but he seized her hand and said, ‘ Our brother 
loves you—and he 1s dear to your heart. See! 
his silence reveals his love.’ 

‘¢ Anastasia trembled and burst into tears; I 
saw and thought of no one but herself: I threw 
my arms round her and said, ‘ Yes, I love you.’ 

‘¢ She pressed her lips to mine and clasped 
her hands round my neck; the lamp fell to the 
ground: darkness closed round us, and round 
the heart of Aphtanides. 

‘‘ Before daybreak he left us. He had given 
my mother all his gold for us. Anastasia 
became my betrothed, and a few days later saw 
her my wife.” 
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OWN yonder in the street there once stood 
a very old house. On its wooden frontal 
was carved the date of the year when it 
was built, and round the date was a carved 
wreath of tulips and hop-tendrils. The date 
showed that the house was three hundred years 
old; over every window was a motto written in 
curious ofa text, and faces, carved in wood, 
grinned oddly at the passers-by. The upper 
storey projected far beyond the lower; under 
the roof was a leaden gutter, ending in a 
dragon’s head. The rain-water ought to have 
run out of the dragon’s mouth, but as there was 
a hole in the spouting, it ran out of his body. 
All the other houses 1n the street were new 
and fresh-looking, with large window panes and 
smooth walls. It was clear that they wished 
to have nothing in common with the old house. 
They probably thought, ‘‘How long is that 
tumble-down place to be left standing, to the 
disgrace of the whole street? The parapet 
projects so far that it blocks up the view from 
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our windows we cannot see anything that is 
going on on the other side of the street. The 
staircase is as broad as the staircase of a castle, 
and as high as if it were going to lead upto a 
steeple. The iron palisading looks exactly hke 
the railing round a family vault, and there are 
brass knobs upon it. It 1s really too absurd.” 

A row of new houses stood opposite the old 
house, and they thought exactly as the others 
did; but at the nursery window of one of them 
sat a rosy-cheeked little lad, with merry blue 
eyes, and he was very fond of the old house. 
He liked it by moonlight, and in ths daytime 
also; and when he sat looking at it, he used to 
fancy how the street must have looked three 
hundred years ago when all the houses had 
gable roofs, open staircases, and gutters that 
twisted and coiled like dragons and sea snakes. 

It was a house that seemed made to be looked 
at, and its master was an old man who walked 
about in leathern knee-breeches and a coat with 
large brass buttons. He wore a wig; any one 
could tell in a moment that it was a real wig. 
Every morning an old man went to set the 
house to rights and receive orders ; but, with 
that exception, the old man in the leathern knee- 
breeches lived alone in the house. Sometimes 
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he came to stand at the window, and then the 
little boy nodded to him. The old man nodded 
back, and so they made acquaintance and be- 
came great friends, although they had never 
spoken to each other. But that is not at all 
necessary. 

The little boy heard his parents say, ‘ The 
old man over yonder 1s very well off, but he 
1s quite alone.” 

On the following Sunday the Ittle boy 
wrapped up something in a piece of paper, 
went up to the door of the old house, and said 
to the servant who waited on the old man— 

‘I say! will you give this to the old man 
from me? I have two tin soldiers, and I have 
brought him one, for I hear that he is all 
alone.” 

The old porter smiled, nodded, and carried 
the tin soldier into the house A message 
was sent across soon afterwards to know 
whether the little boy would like to come over 
and pay the old man a visit. His parents 
gave him leave, and so he went to pay a call 
at the old house. 

The brass knobs on the balustrade shone 
bright as gold; any one would have thought 
that they had been polished up on purpose to 
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receive the visitor. And it seemed as if the 
wooden trumpeters—for on the door there 
were carved wooden trumpeters standing up 
inside tulips—were blowing away with all their 
might. Their cheeks looked rounder than 
ever. ‘ Tra-ra! tra-ra!” they blew; ‘‘the 
little boy 18 coming—tra-ra! tra-ra!” And 
then the door opened. The hall was hung 
round with old portraits of knights 1n armour 
and ladies in silken dresses; the armour 
clanged, and the silks rustled. Then came 
a staircase which went a good way up, and 
then a little way down, and then ohe found 
one’s self on an old tottering balcony. Through 
the myriad holes and rifts the long grass 
grew green; courtyard and walls were all 
overgrown with moss and grasses; the place 
looked like a garden, but it was only a 
balcony. Witlfin it stood curious old flower- 
pots, with asses’ ears and faces; the flowers 
grew juSteas it pleased them. One pot was 
filled with pinks; with the green leaves, that 
is ; one shoot crowding the other, and saying, 
quite clearly, “The air has fanned me, the 
sun has kissed me and promised me a little 
flower by next Sunday—by the very neat 
Sunday.” 
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Then they came into a room where the 
walls were hung with leather inwrought with 
gold flowers. 

‘* The leather will stay 
When the gilding’s away,” 
said the walls. And there were tall chairs 
with narrow, carved backs and arms. 

‘¢ Sit down,” they cried. ‘*Oh dear! how 
I creak! I shall have a fit of the gout like 
the old cupboard. Gout in my back! oh dear!” 

Then the little boy came to the room 
where the old man sat. ‘Thank you for the 
tin soldi¢r, my little friend,” he said; ‘and 
thank you for coming to see me.” 

‘¢ Thanks—thanks,” or ‘‘ Creak—creak,” said 
all the pieces of furniture. 

There were so many of them that they 
almost got in one another’s way to see the 
little boy. 

On the wall there hung the picture of a 
beautiful lady, young and bright-lcoking, but 
dressed in the fashion of years gone by, 
with powdered hair and stiff brocade. She 
said neither * Thanks” nor ‘“Creak,” but she 
smiled down with her sweet eyes on the little 
boy, who immediately said to the old man, 
‘¢Where did you get that from?” 
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‘‘ From the old curiosity dealer's over yonder,” 
said the old man. ‘He has a great many 
pictures. No one took any notice of this 
one, for all her friends are dead and buried 
But I knew her years ago; she has been dead 
now nearly half a century.” 

Under a glass shade, below the portrait, 
was a nosegay of withered flowers; they were 
certainly half a century old, at any rate they 
looked it. The pendulum of the great clock 
swung to and fro, the hands turned round, 
and everything in the room grew older every 
minute, but no one noticed it. ad 

‘‘They say at home that you are always 
alone,” said the little boy. 

“Oh!” said the old man; ‘old memories 
and all that they bring with them come and 
visit me, and now you are come, too. I get 
on very well.’? 

He reached down a book of pictures from 
the book® shelves; there were pictures of 
processions, and old carriages, such as one 
never sees now-a-days; soldiers, like knaves 
of clubs, and townsfolk with waving banners. 
The tailor had a banner on which were two 
lions holding up a pair of shears; on the 
shoe-maker’s banner there were no boots, but 
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a two-headed eagle; everything must be 
arranged in twos at a shoe-maker’s, so that 
one can say, “ That is a pair.” Yes, it was 
something like a picture-book. 

The old man went into the next room to 
fetch out apples, nuts, and preserves. It was 
glorious to be in the old house. 

‘‘T cannot bear it,’ said the tin soldier, 
who was standing on the mantelpiece; ‘it 
is really too lonely and dull here. When one 
is accustomed to family life, it is impossible 
to get used to this place. I cannot bear it. 
The days” are long enough, but the nights 
are still worse. It is quite different from 
your house over the way; where your father 
and mother were always in cheerful conversa- 
tion, and the children laughed and romped 
all day long. You don’t know how lonely it 
is! Do you think the old man ever gets any 
kisses, or Christmas trees? He will get 
nothing but a grave. I cannot beaf it!” 

‘‘You should not look at the dark side of 
everything,” said the little boy. ‘I think 
everything is very beautiful here; and then 
the old memories and all that they bring with 
them come and pay visits.” 

‘Yes; but I never see them. I should not 
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know them if I did,” said the tin soldier. *I 
cannot bear it.” 

‘But you must,” said the little boy. 

Then the old man came back, with a plea- 
sant face, and brought the most delicious 
preserve and fruits, so that the little boy 
forgot all about the tin soldier. 

The little boy went home delighted with 
his visit. Days and weeks passed by; a great 
deal of nodding was carried on between the 
two houses, and at last the little boy came 
over for a second visit. 

The carved trumpeters blew, ‘Tra-ra! tra- 
ra! the little boy 1s coming!” The swords 
and armour clinked, the silks rustled, the gilt 
leather recited its verse, the old chairs had 
the gout in their backs. It was just lke the 
first time, for one day was just lke another 
in the old hotse. 

‘‘T cannot bear it,” said the tin soldier; “I 
have wept tears of tin. It is too dismal to 
be borne. I would rather go to the war and 
lose my arms and legs. That would be a 
change at least. I cannot bear it. Now I 
know what you mean by old memories and 
all that they bring with them. I have had 
a visit from mine, and I shall not mind if I 
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never have another. I was ready to throw 
myself down from the mantelpiece. I saw 
you all as clearly as possible in your house 
across the street. It was a Sunday morning: 
you children stood round the table singing 
your morning hymn. You were standing 
reverently with folded hands, and your father 
and mother were as devout as ever. Just 
then the door burst open and in came your 
little baby-sister, Maria; she 1s not two years 
old yet, I know; and she always begins to 
dance when she hears music of any kind. So 
she began*to dance, but she could not keep 
time any way, the notes were so slow. She 
stood first on one leg and then on the other; 
and bent down her head, but it was all of 
no use. You all stood very serious, though 
it was hard work not to laugh; but I laughed 
till I fell off the table and raised a lump which 
I carry about with me now, for I certainly 
had no business to laugh. Well, ‘all this, 
and everything else that I have experienced, 
comes back to haunt me now; and those are 
the old memories and all that they bring with 
them. Tell me—do you sing still on Sun- 
days? Tell me something about little Maria. 
And how is my comrade, the other tin 
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soldier? He is a happy fellow! I can nof# 
bear 1t.”’ 

‘You are given away,” said the little boy, 
‘and you must stay. I wonder you don’t see 
that.” 

The old man came in and brought a casket 
in which there were several things to look 
at; rouge-pots, and scent-boxes, old cards, 
large and gilt-edged, such as one never sees 
now. Several caskets were opened; and so 
was the piano. Inside the lid there were 
landscapes painted; it sounded faint and shrill 
when the old man played upons it. He 
nodded to the picture which he had bought 
at the curiosity shop, and his eyes brightened. 

‘“T want to go to the war! I will go to 
the war,” cried the tin soldier as loud as he 
could; and he threw himself down from the 
mantelpiece. ° 

Now where was he? The old man searched, 
and the @ittle boy searched—but he was really 
gone. “TI shall find him,” said the old man; 
but he never did find him. The floor was 
full of cracks and holes, and the tin soldier 
had fallen into one of them, where he lay as 
in an open grave. 

The day wore away, and the little boy 
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went home. Weeks passed by; the windows 
were frozen over, and he was obliged to 
breathe on the panes and make a peep-hole 
whenever he wanted to look at the old house. 
The snow lay white in all the scrolls and 
carved work, it covered the doorsteps as if 
no one were at home. And no one was at 
home. The old man was dead. 

That evening a hearse stopped before the 
door, and the old man was placed inside it 
in his coffin; he was to be buried in his 
family vault out in the country. No one 
followed hsm to the grave, for all his friends 
were dead; the little boy kissed his hand to 
the coffin as the hearse drove away. 

A few days later there was an auction held 
in the old house; and the little boy, as he sat 
at his nursery window, saw how the old 
knights, the ladies, the flower-fots with the 
asses’ ears, the chairs, and the old cupboard 
were carried away. One went one evay, and 
one another. Her portrait, which had been 
bought at the old curiosity shop, went back 
to its old place, and there it remained, for no 
one cared anything about the old picture. 

In the spring the house itself was pulled down. 

You could see from the street right into 
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the room with the leathern hangings; they 
were all hanging in strips by this time. The 
grass had grown wild over the crumbling 
balcony and rotten beams. 

‘*A good riddance,” said the neighbours. 

A beautiful house was built further back, 
with large windows and white stone walls, 
and in front, where the old house itself had 
stood, was a pretty garden. The walls were 
overgrown with climbing plants, and in the 
front was an iron palisading, with a_ hand- 
some gate. It looked very grand, and the 
passers-by used to stand at the egate and 
peep through. The sparrows settled by 
dozens on the wall, and chirped and twittered 
together, but they did not chatter about the 
old house, because they did not remember it. 
Many years had passed since then—so many, 
that the little’ boy had grown into a man, a 
good and clever man, who filled his parents’ 
hearts wah joy. He had just married, and 
moved into the new house with the pretty 
garden. He and his wife were walking in 
the garden; he stood by her side while she 
bent down to plant a little field flower which 
she thought was very pretty. She planted it 
with her little white hand, and pressed down 
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the earth with her fingers. ‘‘Oh! what was 
that ?” Something pricked her finger; some- 
thing that stood up sharp above the soft 
earth. It was—now just think—it was the tin 
soldier; the very one which was lost at the 
old man’s, and which had fallen down through 
dust and rubbish and lain buried for years in 
the earth! 

The young wife wiped the soldier clean 
with a green leaf, and then with her white 
handkerchief; and the strong, fragrant scent 
on the handkerchief made the soldier feel as 
if he were’ recovering from a fainting fit. 

‘Let me see him,” said the young man, 
, laughing. He shook his head. ‘No, it can 
scarcely be the same; but he reminds me of 
something that happened to a tin soldier 
which I had when I was a boy.” And then 
he told his wife the story of the old house 
and its master; and of the tin soldier which 
he had given him because he was®all alone. 
Tears stood in the young wife’s eyes as she 
thought of the lonely old man. 

‘‘] feel sure it 1s the same tin soldier,” she 
said. “I shall keep it, and think of what 
you have just told me. You must show me 
the old man’s grave.” 
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“I do not know where it 1s,” he answered ; 
‘‘nor does any one else. All his frends 
were dead: no one attended to the grave, 
and I was a little boy.” 

‘¢ How lonely he must have been!” she cried. 

‘¢ Lonely indeed !’’ said the tin soldier; ‘but 
it is delightful to find that one is not forgotten.” 

‘‘Dehghtful!” said a voice close at hand. 
No one but the tin soldier saw that the 
voice came from a rag of the old leathern 
tapestry which had now lost all its gilding. 
It looked lhke nothing but moist earth, but 
it still had its own opinion of itse, and let 
it be known too— 

‘‘The leather will stay 
When the gold’s gone away.”” 
But the tin soldier did not agree with that. 


The #lax. 


HE flax was in full bloom. Its pretty 
ys little blue flowers were more delicate 
than the wings of a moth. The sun 
shone down upon them and the rain sprinkled 


them; and that was just as gocd for the 
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flax as it is for little children to be washed 
and then kissed by their mother. They look 
all the prettier for it, and so did the flax. 

“They say I have come on_ extremely 
well,” said the flax; “I am grown very 
tall; I shall make up into a famous piece of 
linen. How happy I am! I am certainly 
happier than any one else; I am so kindly 
treated; the sun cheers me, and the soft, 
cool rain makes me grow. And now some- 
thing useful is to be made of me. I am 
almost too happy!” 

‘Yes, yes,” said the finger-post; ‘ wait 
a little. You don’t know the world; but I 
do, for I am extremely knotty.” And it 
began to sing, in a plaintive voice— 

‘¢ Snip-snap Snurre, 
Basse Lurre, 
The song is ended.” 

‘No, it is not ended,” said the flax. 
‘¢The sun will shine to-morrow, og the rain 
will fall. I feel that I am growing. I feel 
that I am in blossom. And I am happy.” 

But one day some people came up to the 
flax and pulled it up by the roots, which 
hurt it a good deal. Then it was thrown 
into some water, as if it were going to be 
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drowned; and then placed over a fire, as if 
it were going to be roasted; and all that 
was really alarming. 

‘One can’t have things always to their 
liking,” said the flax. ‘‘One must expect to 
go through some trouble if one is to learn 
anything.” 

And there was trouble enough in store for 
the flax. It was soaked, and roasted, and 
broken, and combed; it hardly knew at last 
what was being done to it, till it found itself 
on the spinning-wheel. Whuirr! whirr! It 
was impossible to keep one’s thoughts steady. 

‘‘T have had a very happy life,” said the 
flax. ‘*One must be contented with the 
pleasure one has enjoyed in the past. Con- 
tented!” And “contented” was all it said 
when it came on to the weaver’s loom, and 
was made info a beautiful piece of linen. 
All the flax, to the very last stalk, was used 
up in thiss one piece. 

‘¢Well, this is wonderful! I never would 
have believed it! What luck I have to 
be sure! The finger-post was altogether 
wrong, with his— 

‘ Snip-snap Snurre, 
Basse Lurre.’ 
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The song is by no means ended. It is very 
likely only just beginning. I certainly have 
had something to suffer, but then see what 
I have become. How strong and fine I am; 
how white and long! This is much better 
than being a plant, even when one _ has 
blue blossoms. No one attended to me then, 
and I could only get water when it rained. 
But now I am waited on, and cared for; 
every morning the maid turns me over, and 
every evening I have a shower bath; indeed 
the clergyman’s wife preached a sermon 
about ma! She said I was the best piece 
of linen in the parish. I can never be 
happier than I am now.” 

The linen was then brought into’ the 
house, cut with scissors, torn into pieces, and 
pricked all over with needles. All that was 
unpleasant, but twelve beautiful' garments were 
made out of the piece. They were of that 
kind which no one cares to mention, but 
everybody likes to wear. And there was a 
dozen of them. 

sé Now, just see!” cried the flax. ‘ Now I 
am really beginning to be of importance. 
This, then, was my destination! To be a 
blessing to all! Now I shall be of use {n 
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the world, and that is the truest pleasure. 
There are twelve of us, and we are yet all 
one and the same. A complete dozen. What 
an extraordinary piece of good fortune!” 

Years passed by; and they were worn out, 
they could hardly hold together. 

‘*There must be an end sometime,” said 
the flax. ‘I should have liked to hold out 
a little longer, but it is of no use wishing for 
impossibilities.”’ 

It was then torn into small rags and 
shreds, and thought that all was over; for 
it was beaten to a pulp, steeped «in water, 
dried, and a great deal more besides—and 
then it was made into beautiful white paper. 

“Well, this is a surprise—a splendid sur- 
prise!” cried the paper. ‘I am finer than 
ever; and now I shall be written upon. That 
will be true hafpiness.” 

And the most beautiful stories and verses 
were written on the paper; and there was 
only one blot. That was really a very rare 
blessing. And people too listened to the 
words written; they were wise and good, and 
helped men to become wise and good also. 
A blessing lay hidden in the words upon the 
white paper. 
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*« This is beyond all I ever dreamed when 
I was a little flower in the fields. How could 
I think that I should ever bring pleasure and 
wisdom to men? I cannot understand it, 
and yet it is really the case. God knows 
that I have done nothing myself, except 
using what little powers I had for my self- 
preservation, and yet He leads me on from 
one blessing to another. Every time when 
I think to myself, ‘The song is ended,’ a 
new and higher hfe opens before me. Now 
I shall certainly travel about the world, so 
that every one may read me. It must be 
so. It is the only thing at all likely. I have 
beautiful thoughts now instead of my blue 
flowers. I am happier than any one in the 
world.” 

But the paper did not travel; it was sent 
to the printer’s, and all thaf was written 
upon it was printed in a book; or rather, in 
hundreds of books, which could be sent all 
over the world, and read by every one. That 
was much better than if the paper had gone 
itself, and been worn out before it had got 
half way. 

‘‘Yes, this is certainly the most sensible 
thing to do,” said the paper. “It never 
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occurred to me. I shall stay at home and be 
held in honour like an old grandfather—and, 
indeed, I am a grandfather to all those books. 
Now, something can be made of them. I 
could never have gone about in that way 
myself. But the man who wrote the words 
looked on me as he wrote: every word came 
straight from his pen to me. I am the hap- 
piest of all.” 

Then the paper was tied up in a bundle 
and thrown into a tub in the wash-house. 

‘‘ After a busy life it 1s good to rest,” 
said the paper. ‘‘It is good to colfect one’s 
thoughts and think over one’s inner life. 
Now for the first time I begin to see what 
is within me, and to know ones self is the 
true road to progress. What will become of 
me now? It will be a step forward. I have 
learned that. It is always a step forward.” 

One day all the paper was taken out and 
thrown on’ to the fire; 1t was to be burnt, 
for it could not be sold to the grocer to 
wrap up sugar and butter, because it was 
written upon. The children of the house 
stood round the fire to see the paper burn, 
it flamed up beautifully, and then its ashes 
were .sprinkled over with golden sparks that 
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ran to and fro and in and out. One after 
another died out. The children said the 
sparks were schoolboys coming out of school, 
and the last was the schoolmaster: they 
thought over and over again that the school- 
master was gone out—but there always came 
another, and then they said again, ‘ There 
goes the schoolmaster.” So they were always 
right. They ought to have known where the 
sparks all went to—we shall know just now 
—but the children did not know. The whole 
bundle of paper was thrown on the fire, and 
it soon burned away. ‘‘Ah!” it cred, and 
broke out into clear flame. It was not exactly 
pleasant; but the golden flames rose higher 
and higher—higher than the flax could ever 
have lifted its little blue flowers; bmghter 
than the whitest I:nen could ever be bleached. 

All the words and letters glowed red, and 
the thoughts rose up in flames. ‘“ Now I am 
going up to meet the sun,” cried a voice 
from the flames; it seemed as if a thousand 
voices spake in unison. The flames rose 
through the chimney, and, finer than the 
flames, invisible to human eyes, myriad tiny 
elves hovered above the flames, as many as 
the blue blossoms in the field of flax. They 
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were lighter than the flame from which they 
sprang, and when that had died away, and 
nothing was left of the paper but cold black 
ashes, they danced above it, and wherever 
their feet fell there arose a tiny spark. 

‘The children are coming out of school, 
and the schoolmaster comes the last!” 
What a pretty sight it was! The children 
sang round the dead, cold ashes— 


“‘ Snip-snap Snurre, 
Basse Lurre, 
The song is ended.” 


But the tiny unseen elves said, ‘‘ The song 
1s never ended. That 1s the beauty of it. 
We know it, and that 1s why we are so 
happy!” 

But the children could neither hear nor 
understand what they said: and a good thing 
too, for children ought not to know every- 
thing. ° 
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& Urop of Water, 


F course you all know what a micro- 

scope 1s? A round piece of glass that 

makes everything look a hundred times 
larger than it really 1s. If you hold it before 
your eyes and look through it at a drop of 
water taken out of the pond, you perceive 
thousands of wonderful animals in the water 
which you never could have seen without 
the glass. But there they are; it is no 
deception. The water looks just like a large 
plateful of sea-spiders crawling and leaping 
about. And what a fury they are all in! 
They tear off each other’s arms and legs, and 
heads and tails, and seem to enjoy them- 
selves thoroughly. 

There was once an old man whom people 
called Kribble-Krabble, because that was his 
name. He always tried to get the best of 
everything; and when he could not get it 
by fair means, he had recourse to the black 
art. ‘ 
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One day he sat in his room holding his 
microscope before his eyes and looking at 
a little drop of water taken out of the gutter. 
Heavens! how it kribbled and krabbled in 
the water! Thousands of little creatures 
were hopping and jumping about; biting, 
tearing, and destroying each other. 

‘It is downright horrible!’’ said old Krib- 
ble-Krabble; ‘‘why can’t they be persuaded 
to live in peace and quietness? Why can’t 
every one mind his own business?” He 
thought and thought, but he could not do 
what he wanted, so he tried magics as usual. 
‘T’ll colour them so that they can be more 
plainly seen,” he said; and he poured in 
something that looked lke a drop of wine, 
but it was witch’s blood, of the finest quality, 
at ninepence a drop. And now all the 
curious animals turned pink and looked like 
savage, naked men. 

‘ What*have you got there?” asked another 
old conjuror. He had no name at all; that 
was his special distinction. 

‘Tf you can guess what it is I will give 
it to you,” said Kribble-Krabble; “but it is 
not easy to find out, if you don’t know be- 
forehand.” 
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The conjuror with no name looked through 
the magnifying glass and thought he saw 
a city full of men running wildly to and fro. 
It was a hornble sight! One rushed at 
another; they fought, hacked, struggled, bit, 
and tore. Those below tried to get to the 
top, and those at the top were thrust down 
below. ‘Look! his leg 1s longer than mine! 
Off with it! There is one with a hump— 
but it hurts him—off it shall come!” And 
they hacked and thrust him to death because 
of his hump. One of them sat as still as 
a girl, ang only wished for rest and peace. 
But they pulled her out, tore her to pieces, 
and swallowed her. 

‘‘That’s funny,” said the conjuror. 

‘Yes; but what do you suppose it is?” 
asked Kribble-Krabble. ‘Can you make it 
out ?” : 

‘© Anybody can do that,” said the other. 
“It is Paris, or some other large gity—they 
are all alike. It is a great city.” 

‘‘It is a drop of water,” answered Kribble- 
Krabble. 
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B Happy Family, 


HE largest leaf in the whole country 
a is the burdock leaf. If you hold it 

in front of you it makes a very good 
apron; and if you hold it over your head 
it does just as well as an umbrella, it is 
so very large. A burdock plant never grows 
alone; where you find one, you find thou- 
sands; it 1s a splendid sight. . And this 
splendour is board and lodging too for the 
snails. The great white snails—those which 
grand people used to have served up ina 
fricassée 1n old times, and eat them, and say, 
when they had eaten them, ‘ How delicious !”’ 
those very samails lived on burdock leaves. 
And that is why burdock was planted. 

There gvas once an old castle where long 
years ago white snails were eaten. But the 
castle was now in ruins, and the snails had 
died out. Not so the burdock. It grew and 
throve, and spread till there was no stopping 
it. It filled the paths, and overran the beds, 
till it formed a burdock wood. A lonely apple 
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or plum tree was seen here and there, but 
for them no one would have believed that 
the place had ever been a garden. It was 
all burdock from end to end, and among the 
burdock lived the last of the great white 
snails. 

They were an old couple—so old that they 
had forgotten their real age long ago; they 
could remember that there were once a great 
many more of them, that they were descended 
from a foreign family, and that the wood had 
been planted on their account. They had 
never been outside it, but they knew that 
there was something else in the world. This 
other thing was called the duke’s castle, and 
within it snails were boiled till they were 
black, and then laid on a silver dish. They 
did not know what happened after that. 
Neither could they imagine ver) clearly what 
it would feel like to be boiled and laid on 
a silver dish, but 1t sounded very g-and and 
aristocratic. They often questioned the cock- 
chafer and the toad and the earthworm 
on the subject, but they could get no 
information, for no member of those families 
had ever been boiled or laid on a silver 
dish. 
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The old white snails were the grandest 
people in the world: so much was certain. 
The wood stood there for them alone, and 
the duke’s castle had been built simply that 
they might have a place in which to be 
cooked and laid on a silver dish. 

They hved very quiet and retired; and 
as they were childless they had adopted a 
common black snail, and brought him up 
as their son. But the hittle fellow would 
not grow, for he was only a common snail; 
the old people, however, especially the 
mother, fancied that he did. When the 
father snail doubted it, his wife used to beg 
him to feel the child’s shell. He felt it, 
and owned that she was quite right. 

One day it rained 1n torrents. 

‘¢ Listen how the rain beats on the bur- 
dock leaves,” *said the father snail; ‘rum, 
tum, tum |” 

“This gs something like a shower,” an- 
swered his wife. ‘I can see the water run- 
ning down the stems. We shall have it 
very wet here directly. I feel very glad 
that we have such good houses, and the 
child has his too. Certainly more has been 
done for us than for any other creature; 
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it is easy to see that we are the lords of 
the world. We have houses from our birth, 
and the burdock wood was planted on our 
account. [I should hke to know how far it 
extends, and what les beyond it.” 

‘¢There can be nothing better than this,” 
said the father snail. ‘‘I have nothing left 
to wish for.” 

‘But I have,” said his wife. * I should 
like to be taken to the duke’s castle and 
boiled, and then laid on a silver dish. Our 
forefathers have always gone there, and I 
have no doubt it 1s something quite unique.” 

‘The castle is most likely in ruins,” 
answered the husband, ‘‘or the burdock leaves 
have grown over it so that no one can come 
out. And there is, after all, no hurry. But 
you and the boy are so impatient. Didn't 
he crawl up to the very top¢of that stalk 
in three days? It made me quite giddy to 
look up to him.” 

‘You must not scold him,” said the 
mother; ‘* he is not reckless. He will live 
to be the very joy of our lives, and what 
else have we old folk to live for? Have you 
ever thought how we shall find a wife for 
him? Do you think it possible that any of 
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our family are still living farther on in the 
wood ?”’ 

‘‘There are very likely plenty of black 
snails,” said her husband; “ black snails with 
no houses; but they are so very common. 
We can speak to the ants on the subject: 
they run to and fro as if they had a great 
deal of business to do. I daresay they know 
of a wife for the boy.” 

‘¢T know of the most beautiful in the world,” 
said the ant; ‘but I hardly think it could 
be managed, for she 1s a queen.” 

‘‘That does not signify,” said .the snails. 
‘¢ Has she a house ?” 

‘¢She has a palace,” said the ant. ‘ The 
most splendid ant palace, with seven hundred 
corridors.” 

‘Thank you,” said the mother snail; “ our 
son shall not*go to an ant hill. If you know 
nothing better than that, we will give the 
commission to the white gnats; they fly about 
in rain and sunshine, and know the burdock 
wood from end to end.” 

‘’We know of a wife for him,” said the 
white gnats. ‘*A hundred man’s steps from 
here there is a young lady snail who lives 
alone on a gooseberry bush. She has a nice 
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house and is old enough to be married. It 
is not far from here.” 

‘‘ Let her come to him,” said the old snails ; 
‘‘he has a wood, she has only a bush.” 

The young lady snail took eight days 
for the journey, and that showed her high 
breeding and that she was of distinguished 
family. 

The wedding was then celebrated. Six 
glow-worms lighted up the feast as well as 
they could; but it was a quiet wedding, for 
the old people could not bear much excite- 
ment. The mother snail made a most beauti- 
ful speech at the breakfast, but the father 
could not speak a word, he was too much 
overcome. Then they bestowed the whole 
wood on the newly-married couple, and said, 
as they had always said, that it was the best 
thing the world contained, and that if they 
lived honourable and respectable lives, they 
and their children would one day ‘attain to 
the honour of being taken to the duke’s 
castle, boiled, and laid on a silver dish. 
After the speeches were over the old people 
crept back into their shells and never came 
out any more: they slept. The young snails 
now ruled in the burdock wood and had a 
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very large family. None of them were ever 
taken to the castle and boiled, so that they 
concluded that the castle had crumbled into 
dust, and that all the people in the world 
were dead. And since no one ever contra- 
dicted them, of course they were mght. The 
rain beat on the burdock leaves for their 
amusement, the sun shone to hght up the 
burdock leaves for their benefit, and they 
were happy: all the family was happy— 
inexpressibly happy. 


Vhe Story of a Mother. 
aI MOTHER sat by the bedside of her 


little child; she was very sad, for she 
feafed the child would die. Its eyes 
were closed; its baby face was white and 
thin. It drew its breath in deep sighs, and 
the mother’s heart sank as she gazed on the 

little creature. 
Some one knocked at the door, and an 
old man came into the room; he was dressed 
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in a kind of horse-cloth, tor it was winter, 
and he looked very cold. Out of doors every- 
thing was covered with ice and snow, and 
the keen wind blew sharply across one’s face. 
The old man was trembling with cold, and, 
as the child seemed as if it were asleep, 
the mother went to warm some beer for 
him. He sat down and rocked himself to 
and fro; the mother sat near him, looked at 
her child who lay drawing deep, painful 
breaths, and seized its little hand. 

‘¢J shall keep him, shall I not?” she said 
to the oldeman. ‘God will never take him 
from me.” 

The old man—it was Death himself— 
nodded in a strange fashion, which might 
mean either yes or no. The mother closed 
her eyes, and the tears ran down her cheeks. 
Her head was hot and heavy; she had not 
closed her eyes for three days and three 
nights, and now she slept. It Was only 
for one minute though; she felt an icy chill, 
and started up shivering. What was that? 
She looked round on all sides, but the old 
man was gone, and her little child was gone: 
he had taken it with him. The old clock in 
the corner yonder began to give warning, the 
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chains rattled and whirred, the leaden weight 
fell to the ground with a heavy thud—the 
clock stood still. 

The mother rushed from the house, calling 
for her child. 

In the snowy street sat a woman draped 
in long black garments. ‘ Death has been 
in your room,” she said. ‘I saw him 
hurry away with your little child; he flies 
more quickly than the wind, and he never 
brings back what he has taken.” 

‘Tell me the way he went,” cried the 
mother. ‘Only tell me the way, and I will 
find him.” 

‘‘T know the way,” said the woman; “ but 
before I tell you, you must sing to me all 
the songs you used to sing to your child. I 
am Night. I liked the songs; I have heard 
them before. I saw your tears when you 
sang them.” 

“JT will sing them all,” said the mother, 
“but not now. Do not hold me back. Let 
me overtake him and bring back my child.” 

But the Night sat mute and still. The 
mother wrung her hands, and sang the songs. 
There were many songs, and still more tears. 
Then the Night said, * Go to the right in 
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the pine wood yonder. I saw him enter it 
with the little child.” 

In the heart of the forest two roads met, 
and the mother did not know which to take. 
Close beside her stood a blackthorn bush, 
with neither leaves nor blossom. It was 
winter time, and long icicles hung on the 
branches. 

‘‘Have you seen Death pass by with my 
little child?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the thorn; ‘* but I will not tell 
you which way he went till you have warmed 
me against your breast. I am freezing to death, 
I am turning to a mass of ice.” 

She pressed the thorn bush to her breast to 
make it thaw. The thorns tore her flesh, but 
the bush put forth green leaves and buds in the 
cold winter night, for a mother’s heart is warm. 
Then the thorn bush told her the way. 

She hurried on till she came to a great lake 
on which there was neither boat nof raft. It 
was not frozen sufficiently hard for her to walk 
upon, and it was too deep to wade through. 
She laid herself upon the ground to try and 
drink it dry. Any one else would have thought 
it impossible, but the mother hoped for a 
miracle. 
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“No, that will not do,” said the lake; “let 
us see if we cannot come to terms. I like 
collecting pearls, and your eyes are the clearest 
I have ever seen. If you will cry them out 
into my depths, I will carry you over to the 
great hot-house, where Death lives and tends 
his trees and flowers, every one of which 1s a 
human soul.” 

‘What would I not give to win back my 
child?” said the poor mother. She wept till 
her eyes sank lke two costly pearls to the 
bottom of the lake. Then the lake lifted her 
up and bore her across its waves to the 
opposite shore. Before her stood a wonderful 
house, miles long; whether it was a mountain 
with woods and caves, or a castle full of 
rooms, no one could tell. But the mother 
could see nothing, for her eyes were wept 
away. e 

‘¢ Where shall I find Death, who took away 
my little child?” she cried. 

‘¢ He is not come back yet,” said an old grey- 
haired woman, who was watching over the 
plants in Death’s absence. 

‘¢How did you get here? Who has helped 
your” 

‘©God has helped me. He is merciful, and 
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you will be merciful, too. Where shall I find 
my little child?” 

“T do not know the child, and you cannot 
see it. Many flowers and trees have died in 
the night, and Death will soon come to trans- 
plant them. You know that every human being 
has a life tree or flower; they look like other 
trees and flowers, but their hearts beat. Chuil- 
dren’s hearts beat also. Take that for your 
guide; perhaps you can tell the heart-beats of 
your child. But what will you give me if I 
tell you what more you must do?” 

‘‘] have nothing to give you,” said the 
mother in despair; ‘but I will go to the 
end of the world for you.” 

‘¢] have nothing to do with the end of the 
world,” said the old woman; ‘but you can 
give me your long black hair; you know it 1s 
beautiful, and it pleases me. “You shall have 
mine in exchange; it is better than nothing.” 

“Ts that al] you ask?” she sald. ‘Take 
it with pleasure.” And she gave her her 
beautiful hair, and received the old woman’s 
snow-white hair in return. 

Then they went into the great hot-house 
where the flowers and trees grew side by 
side. Delicate hyacinths grew among glass 
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bells and splendid peonies. Water plants 
grew there also, some fresh and healthy, and 
others sickly. Water snakes and crabs clung 
to them and twined round their stems. Mighty 
oak trees, palms, and plantains grew among 
parsley and sweet wild thyme. Every tree 
and flower had its name; each was a human 
life. The men and women were still alive, 
some in China, some in Greenland, scattered 
all over the world. There were strong trees 
crushed and dwarfed in narrow pots, and 
sickly little flowers in rich soil, fenced round 
with moss. But the mother bent’ over the 
little plants and heard their hearts beat; 
and from among a thousand she recognized 
the heart-beat of her child. 

“This is it!” she cried, bending over a 
little crocus which drooped over the side of 
its flower-pot. 

‘*Do not touch the flower,” said the old 
woman, “but place yourself here. When 
Death comes—and I expect him every moment 
—do not let him pull up the flower; threaten 
him that if he does you will pull up some of 
the others, and he will be afraid. He has 
to answer to God for every one; none may 
be pulled up till leave has been granted.” - 
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An ice-cold breath sighed through the 
place, and the blind mother felt that Death 
was come. 

‘How did you find this place?” he cried. 
‘‘How have you been able to reach here be- 
fore me?” 

‘¢] am a mother,” she cried. 

Death stretched out his long thin hands 
towards the little flower, but she held it 
tightly clasped, tightly but tenderly, lest she 
should bruise the delicate leaves. Death 
breathed upon her hands, and they sank 
down powerless and benumbed, for his breath 
was colder than the icy wind. 

‘You cannot prevail against me,” he cried. 

‘¢ But God can,” she answered. 

*‘Tonly do His will,” he answered. ‘*I am 
His gardener; I take up all the flowers, and 
transplant them in the garden of Paradise 
in the unknown land. But how they thrive 
there, and where the land is, I féannot tell 
you.” 

‘¢Give me my child back,” said the mother, 
weeping and imploring. Suddenly she seized 
two pretty flowers, and cried aloud, ‘I will 
uproot all your flowers, for I am in despair.” 

“Touch them not,” said Death, ‘ You 
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Say you are unhappy, and you would make 
another mother as unhappy as yourself!” 

‘¢Another mother!” said the woman, loosing 
her hold of the flowers. 

‘¢Here are your eyes,” said Death. “I saw 
them shining in the lake and fished them 
up. Take them back, they are clearer now 
than they were, and look deep into this well. 
I will tell you the names of the two flowers 
you were about to pull up, and you will see 
what you had nearly done.” 

She looked into the deep well, and saw 
the life of one who was a blessihg to the 
world, and spread around him joy and hap- 
piness. The other life was filled with pain 
and care, misery and suffering. 

‘Both are God’s will,” said Death. 

‘Which is, the unhappy, and which the 
blessed one?” she asked. 

‘‘T cannot tell you that,’’ said Death, * but 
one of them is the life of your own child. It 
was his fate, his future, which you have seen.” 

The mother gave a cry of terror. ‘* Which 
is my child’s life? Tell me that. Save my 
innocent child from all this misery. Rather 
carry it away. ‘Take it to God. Forgive my 
tears and threats and all thgt I have done." 
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‘J do not understand you,” said Death. 
‘‘Do you wish me to give you your child 
back, or to take it away to the unknown 
land?” 

The mother wrung her hands, fell on her 
knees, and prayed aloud to God: “Hear 
me not when I pray against Thy willl Thy 
will 1s always best. Oh, hear me not.” 

She let her head sink on her breast; and 
Death carried her child to the unknown land. 


The Snowdrop, 


wind was keen; but inside one’s home 

it was warm and cosy enough. And the 
flower was inside her home; she lay curled 
up in her bulb deep in the earth beneath the 
snow. ¢ 

One day the rain fell; the drops sank 

through the snow, trickled down to the bulb 
of the flower, and told her about the sunny 
world above. Soon after the sunbeam pierced 
through the snow and touched the bulb, so 
that it began to flutter and stir within. 
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‘Come in,” said the flower. 

‘¢T can’t,” answered the sunbeam. “I am 
not strong enough yet to open the door. 
When the summer comes I shall be strong.” 

‘“When will the summer come?” said the 
flower every time the sunbeam reached her. 
But the summer was still a long way off; 
the snow lay on the ground, and the water 
froze at night. 

‘‘What a time it is!” said the flower. 
‘‘What a weary time it is! I must stretch 
myself; I must crack and split; I must shoot 
up and say good morning to the, summer— 
that will be a happy time!” 

And the flower stretched itself, and pressed 
against the bulb which the water had already 
softened, the snow and earth warmed, and 
the sunshine stirred with life. She shot out 
under the sn$w; a green and white blossom 
on a slender stem, guarded by close thick 
leaves. eThe snow was cold, but the light 
shone through it so that it was easy to break 
through, and then the sunbeams had more 
power than they have down below. 

‘Welcome! welcome!” sang the sun- 
beams, as the flower rose higher and higher 
out of the earth. The beams stroked her 
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and kissed her till she opened wide—a flower 
as white as snow with pale green stripes. 
She hung her head in humble joy. ‘ Lovely 
little flower!” sang the sunbeams. ’ « How 
fresh and delicate you are! You are the 
very first—the only one! You are our first 
love. You speak of summer—beautiful sum- 
mer over all the world. The snow will melt. 
The cold wind will be chased away. We 
shall reign; and then you shall have friends 
in plenty; syringas, laburnums and roses— 
but you are the first and tenderest.” 

There was a joy for the snowdrop! It 
seemed as if the air was full of singing; as 
if the light thrilled through every leaf and 
stem. There stood the flower in all her 
beauty, with her white dress and green rib- 
bons—speaking of summer. 

But the summer was still far off ; clouds 
covered the sky; the keen wind blew. 

‘‘You have come too soon,” cried the wind 
and storm. ‘‘ The power 1s still in our hands, 
and you shall feel it. You ought to have 
stayed quietly at home, and not come and 
make all this display before the proper time.” 

How bitterly cold it was! The days passed 
by without one sunbeam. It was weather to 
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make a poor little flower freeze in two. But 
the snowdrop was stronger than she looked; 
she was strong in her happiness and in her 
faith in the coming summer. Had she not 
believed in it long ago by the very beatings 
of her own heart? and had not the sunbeam 
confirmed all her hopes? She stood there 
trustfully in the snow, in her white dress, 
bending low as the flakes fell thick and the 
icy wind rattled by. 

“Break!” it cried—** break and die! What 
did you want out of doors in the storm? 
Why did you let yourself be entyced? The 
sunbeams have made a fool of you. Now 
you reap the consequences—Summer-fool!” * 

“© Summer-fool/” they repeated in the cold 
grey dawn. ‘ Summer-fool,” cried a troop of 
merry children in the garden; “here 1s one! 
how pretty, Mow pretty it is! It is the first, 
the only one!” 

The land words warmed the flower as if 
they had been sunbeams. In her joy she 
did not feel that she was broken off; she 
lay in a child’s warm hand, was kissed by 
childish lips, and carried into the pleasant 

 Summer-fool 1s a metaphorical name given to snowdrops, 
on account of their rashness in blossoming so early. 
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room. ‘There soft eyes gazed upon her, she 
was placed in cool, refreshing water. The 
flower thought that she had suddenly come 
to the middle of summer. 

The eldest daughter of the house, a pretty 
little maiden, was just confirmed; and her 
best friend, who was studying hard to pass 
his examination, was confirmed also. ‘“ This 
shall be my summer-fool,” she cried, taking 
up the little flower out of the glass. She 
folded 1t up in some scented paper, on which 
were written verses all about the flower, with 
its promise,.of summer. The paper was folded 
and sealed like a letter and sent through the 
post; inside, it was as dark as the bulb; 
and the flower had to take a journey in the 
mail bag, and be stamped and squeezed. It 
was not pleasant, but it did not last for ever. 

The journey was over. The young student 
read the letter, kissed the flower, and placed 
it with the letter in a casket; thefe it lay 
among many more letters; but it was the 
only flower, “the first—the only one,” as 
the sunbeam used to say. It was a pleasure 
to reflect on that. 

She had plenty of time to think of it all. 
The ,summer passed by, and the winter too, 
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and it was spring once more when she came 
again to the light. But the young student 
was no longer pleased to see her; he seized 
the letters roughly and threw them on the 
fire; the flower fell to the ground. Certainly 
she was flat and dry, but why should she be 
thrown on to the floor? It was better, of 
course, than being thrown into the fire, 
where the verses and letters were blazing 
away. What had happened? Something that 
happens often enough; the flower and the 
young lady had made a summer-fool of the 
student; in the spmng the maiden had 
chosen another friend. 

The next day the sun shone down on the 
flattened snowdrop, which looked as if 1t were 
painted on the floor, When the housemaid 
came in to sweep the room she thought it 
must have faflen out of a book, and she placed 
it inside one of the books on the table. Once 
more the snowdrop found itself among verses, 
printed ones too, which are much grander 
than written ones—at least a great deal more | 
money is spent upon them. 

The book was left for years upon the shelf; 
at last some one took it up and began to 
read. It was a good book; a book of verses 
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written by the fine old Danish poet, Ambrose 
Stub, and well worth reading. The man who 
had taken it from the shelf turned over the 
leaf; ‘* There is a flower,” he cried, *‘a snow- 
drop—a summer-fool! It must have been put 
there on purpose. Poor Ambrose! He too 
was a summer-fool, and wrote before the 
world was ready for him. He too was 
forced to suffer from the cold wind, to be 
imprisoned in the houses of his patrons, to 
stand like a flower in cold water, and to fade 
in rhymed verses. A summer-fool! and yet 
the first, the only, the ever-fresh poet of his 
day! Lie there as a symbol, you little snow- 
drop—you have been placed there on pur- 
pose.” 

The snowdrop was put back in her place. 
She felt proud and glad that she lay in the 
beautiful book as an emblem of kim who had 
written it. The flower understood it all after 
her fashion, just as we understand things 
after ours. 

That is the tale of the snowdrop 
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thes popular series of amusing and instructive Books for Nursery and 
Flay-room use Ithas been the constant endeavour of the publishers to 
combine, en thts series, the instructive with the amusing element, wherever 
thes could be effected without taking away, or ever lessening, the charm of 
t ¢ books as vehicles of recreation Great care has been taken to render 
these Looks worthy to be—what tt 1s confidently hoped they will become— 
lie Mcst Porutak Cui picn’s Toy Books or Tus Day, 


In handscme wrapper, 1s cach, mounted on linen, 2s. 
Those marked * cannot be supplied mounted 


*: Domestic ANIMALS 40 ALPHABET OF #£FAVOURITE 





*; Home AND Figsitp ANIMALS ANIMALS 
y ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS | 41 ABC or Nursery Ruymegs 
8 Picture Rosinson Crusoe 42 Cock Rosin 
g CHILpREeN’s HouseHoLp Pets 43 1He Pussy-Cat's HtunrinG 
10, Picturk ALPHABET PARTY 
12 IH NauGuiy Puppies 44 Preity Pets AND Happy 
13 AB Cor ANIMALS AND Birps, PLAYMATES 
14 ABC or Country Scenes 45 Hopriet1y Frocs AND NIBBLEDY 
15 Nursery Picrure GALLery Mug 
16 Master Mocsie’s Surer | 46 Tue Baby’s Al PHABET AND 

PARTY ABC or ANIMALS 
17 AMUSING Mazes 47 A BC or Wonpers, AND 
18, LitTL# Rev RrpinG-Hoop LITTLE TRAVELLER’S ALPHA: 
19 Little ALFRFDs Visit To BET 

WoMBWELL S MENAGERIE 48 Tue RovaL ALPHABET, AND 
24 Puss 1n Boots Liiti F SHOPYKEEPRR's A BC 
25 Tue DISCONTENTED Boy 49 ‘Toitie’s Favourirgs Nursery 
26. MAMMA’s) New  PicTure RHYMES 

ALPHABET. so Dick WhuttTIncTon, AND 
27 ABC or Harors OTHER Nursery STORIES. 
28 HoLipAY ALPHABET. st Doccre’s DInnER PARTY, AND 
29 ALPHABET OF ANIMAL LIFE, Pussiz’s TEA Party. 
go THe Fairy WELL, 52, CINDERELLA, AND THE BABES 
31. Miss Mousis’s WEDDING AND IN THE Woop 

BALL 53 Jonn Gitrin, AND Fue House 
38 Favourtrze ANIMALS AND THAT JAcK Burit 

THEIR USES, 54 THe Pussv-Cat ALPHABET. 
39. Tures Friznps or Man. 85. PuNCH AND Jupy ALPHABET. 


re 
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PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. It 


THE CHILD’S OWN PICTURE MUSIC BOOK 
OF \URSFRY SONGS AND RHYMES Imperial 16mo, boards, 
ts 64 , cloth gilt, 2s 62 

THE CHILD’S OWN PICTURE MUSIC BOOK 
OF SACRFD AND MORAL SONGS. Imperial 16mo, boards, 
1s 6d , cloth gilt, 2s, 6d 

THE PRETTY GIFT BOOK. Illustrated. Picture 
boards, 2s 6d , cloth gilt, 3s 6¢@ 


BIBLE STEPS FOR LITTLE PILGRIMS, or, 
Senpture Stories for Children With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations Price 6d 
xr Tur Srory of THR CREALION AND THY Detuae —2 Tue Story 

or ABRAHAM, Isaac, AND JAcon —3 THe Story oF JosePH AND HIS 

Broturrs —4 tue Story or Moses—s5 THe Story oF THR JupGES 

—6 Tue Story or Davip—7 THe Story oF 1k Propuats —8 THL 

Lire OF JesuS—g StTorIES OF THE PARABLES.—10 STORIES OF THE 

MIRACLES —11 STORIES OF 1HE APOSTLES 


Somer 


HANS ANDERSEN’S STORY BOOKS. 


bcap 8vo, cloth gilt, with Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 1s. each 


1 ‘THR CHRISTMAS TREE g Tue Snow Queen. 

2 ‘JH# ( ARDEN OF PARADISE 8 THe Ice Maipen 

3 Tus Wittow Treg. g Litrtie Ipa’s FLowgrs, 
4. Tae Sunt Book zo Littite Tux 

s THe LiatLe MERMAID xx WHat THE Moon Saw. 


6 ‘Tue SItver SHILLING 
ee teen enfin: 


WARD &LOCK’S INDESTRUCTIBLE TOY BOOKS 
In Colours, mounted, boards, 15 each, cloth gilt, rs 6d. 


t Easy ALPHABET AND NuRSERY 2. Nursery TALES 
RuyMgE Book. gs Nursery Ruymes 


THE PRETTY PRIZE PICTURE BOOKS. 
With Coloared and other Illustrations, rs each; cloth gilt, rs 6¢ 


zx. Tur Prerry Prize Pictures | 2 Tue Prerry Prize Picture 
Book oF EAsy ALPHABErS Book oF Nursery TALes 
AND Nuksery RuyMes, 3. THR Preity Prize Picture@ 

Book or Nuxsexy STORIES, 


oetheessteea Rate aos © 
COLOURED INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS. 


Beautifully printed in Colours, demy 8vo, printed on linen, price 6¢. each 





s Fur Easy ABC Book, 3 Easy Worps anp_ Pretrry 
2 lune Larcg Letter ABC PICTURES {and New. 
Book. 4 Easy Nursery Ruymess, Olds 


eatin 


London’ WARD, LOCK’ & CO®% Sahsbury Souare, &.C. 
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GRACIE GOODCHILD’S PRETTY PICTURE 
BOOKS. 


Beautifully printed in Colours, demy 8vo, coloured wrapper, price 3¢ cach. 


3. Pretty Picture ALPHABET. 4 Pretry Picturg Nvurserv 
2. Pretty Picrure A BC. RHYMES. 
3 Pretty Picture PRIMER. 





AUNT AFFABLE’S PRETTY PLAY BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo, coloured wrapper, plain, price 2d each, coloured, 3¢ each 


x Tue A BC Boox. 4 Cuirv’s Picturg Book oF 
2 ABC or Osjicts (Rosin ANIMALS 
3 Deatu anv Buriat or Cock 
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THE CHILD’S PICTURE BIBLE STORIES. 


Royal 8vo, coloured wrapper, plain, price 2@ each, coloured, 3¢. each 


zs. Lire AND TEACHINGS OF OLR | 4 THE STORY oF THE MIGHTY 
Lorp Jesus CHRIST MEN OF ISRAEI. 


2 From THE CREATION TO THE s Tue History or Davi» 
DELUGE 4 6 Tuk APOSTLES AND OUR 
ge THe History or ABRAHAM, SAVIOUR’S LEACHING, 


ISAAC, AND JACOB, 


WARD & LOCK'S PENNY COLOURED TOY 
BOOKS. 


An entirely New Series, beautifully printed in Colours. In Packets, 
containing 12 Books, 15 each 


2. A Picture ALPHABET 8 Rep Ripvinc Hoop 

2 ALPHABET oF NURSERY RHYMES g CINDERELLA, or, The Little 
3 Nursery Ruymes Glas» Slipper. 

4 Nurserv Ditties zo, Cock Ronin 

s Tue Doc’s Dinner Parry. rx, Orp MoTHER Hussarp 

6 Turee Lirtre KitTrens. 22, PUNCH AND Jupy. 


3. BABES IN THE Woop. 


BEETON’S PENNY CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 
Price 1d. each , the Series of Six, post free for 8d. 


3 Beeton’s PicrorraL, ABC. § Breron’s PicrortaL Histony 
2, Beeron’s PicToRIAL SPELLER oF ENGLAND. 

3. BeeTon’s PicroriaL Primer. 6. Beeron’s PicroriaL Bisuz 
¢- Beeron s PicroriAL READER, History, 
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BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 13 





BEETON’S BOY'S OWN LIBRARY. 





*.* The best set of Volumes for Prizes, Rewards, or Gifts to English 


Lads. They have all been prepared with a view to thar incts en macly 
tone and handsome appearance Jor Presents for Youth, 


10. 
It, 


13. 


Cd 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price gs. each , gilt edges, 6¢. each. 


Stories of the Wars, 1574-1658. From the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell By Jon 
TitteoTson With Coloured Pictures and many other Illustra 

A Boy's Adventures in the Barons’ Wars; or, How 


I Won my Spurs. By J.G Enpcar. Coloured Frontispiece and 
many Illustrations, 


. Cressy and Poictiers; or, The Story of the Black 


Prince’s Page By J G EpcGar_ With Coloured Frontispiece 
and many Illustrations, principally by R. DupLEy and GusTavE 
ORE 


Runnymede and Lincoln Fair: A Story of the Great 
Charter By J G, Encar. Coloured Frontispiece and many full- 
page Engravings. e° 

Wild Sports of the World By James GREENWoop, 


Author of ‘‘A Night in a Workhouse.” With E:ght Coloured 
Plates and many Woodcut Illustrations 


The Wild Man at Home; or, Pictures of Life in Savage 


Lands By J Greenwoop With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, 


. Hubert Ellis: A Story of King Richard the Second’s 


Days By F DavENANtT. With Coloured Frontispiece, full-page 
and other Illustrations, principally by Rosgrr Duprey. 


Don Quixote Translated by CHARLES JARVIS. With 
nearly 7oo Illustrations by TONY JOHANNOT. 


. Gulliver’g Travels With Coloured Frontispiece and 


upwards of 300 Woodcut Illustrations, 
Robinson Crusoe With Memoir of the Author. With 
Coloured and other Plates, and many Woodcuts. 


Silas the Conjurer: His Travels and Perils. By JaMEs 
Greenwoop. With many [lustrations, 


Scenes and Sports of Savage Lands. By James 
Greenwoop. With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 


Reuben Davidger: His Perils and Adventures. By 
James Greenwoop. With numerous Illustratisns. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salsbury Square, B.C. 
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Tue Boy’s Own Lisrary—coniznued. 
14. Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross 
Stories of the Brave Deeds which Won the Prize ‘‘ For Valour’ 
With full-page Engras ings and other Illustrations 
15. Zoological Recreations. By W. J. BRoDERI», F.R.S. 
With Coloured Fronuspiece and many ful! page Engravings. 
16. Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity. With 


Coloured Frontaspiece and r2o Illustratiors by Harrison Weir 
and others. 


18, The World’s Explorers. By IT W Duicxrn, PhD 
Including the Discoveries of Livincstoxr and STANLEY With 
Coloured Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 


19. The Man among the Monkeys, or, Ninety Days in 
Apeland Wijth other Strange Stones of Men and A:mmal 
Illustrated by Gustave Donr and others 





BEETON’S BOYS’ PRIZE LIBRARY. 


—<———— 


No better Libs ary could be chosen Pigs the selection of Prizes Jor Youne 
Gentlemen, Birthday Guts, or Anuiversary Rewards 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ss cach, gilt edges, 6s each, 


I. Beeton’s Fact, Fiction, History, and Adventure 
1,120 pages, with 33 page Lngravings and many Woodcuts 


2 Beeton’s Historical Romances, Daring Deeds, and 


Animal Stories 1,104 pages, with 34 full page Plates and 255 
Woodcuts 


3 Beeton's Brave Tales, Bold Ballads, and Travels by 
a and Sea_ 1,088 pages, with 38 full-page Engravings and 320 

uts. 

4 Beeton’s Tales of Chivalry, School Stories, Mechanics 
at Home, and Exploits of the Army and Navy 888 pages, with 23 
full page Engravings and 255 Woodcuts : 

5 Beeton’s Hero Soldiers, Sailors, and Explorers 890 
pages, with Coloured Frontispiece, 36 full-page Engravings, and 
157 Woodcuts 

6. Beeton’s Famous Voyages, Brigand Adventures, 


Tales of the Battle Field, &c 1,054 pages, with 38 Plates and 156 
Woodcuts. 


7. Beeton’s Victorious English Sea Stories, Tales of 
Enterprise and School Life x,050 pages, with Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 46 full-page Plates and 150 Woodcuts. 
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London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 
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THE BOY’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 


HEROES, PATRIOTS, AND PIONEERS. 
The Story of their Daring Adventures and Horoic Deeds. 


Ie this series Biographies are navrated exhibiting the force of charactey 
of the men and the remarkable adventures they encountered, and thest 
records can scarcely be perused without excreting a feeling of admirateen 
Sar the Heroes and of wonder at the magnitude of thesr achirveuents, 


In picture boards, 2s ; cloth gilt, 2s 6d , gilt edges, 3s 6d. 
1. Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. ‘ 
2, Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 
3 Washington, Hero and Patriot. 
4. The Puritan Captain; or, The Story of Miles Standish. 
Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky 
The Terror of the Indians, or, Life in the Backwoods. 
. The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Story of Kit Carson. 
The Spapish Cavalier; or, De Soto, the Discoverer 
bh Prairie and Forest, or, De Salle, the Path- 

naer 

10. The Shawnee Prophet; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 
11, The Buccaneer Chiefs, or, Captain Kidd and the Pirates. 
12, Red Eagle; or, The War in Alabama. 
13. The Rival Warriors; Chiefs of the Five Nations, 
14. The Indian Princess; or, The Story of Pocahontas. 
15. The Mexican Prince ; or, The Story of Montezuma. 


eS 
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JULES VERNE’S WORKS.—DOUBLE VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, picture boards, as each, cloth gilt, 2s C& , cloth extra, 
gilt, 35 
1, The Adventures of Captain Hatteras, (‘The English 
at the North Pole,’’ and ‘‘ The Ice Desert”) Coloured Pictures. 
2, Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, First and 
Second Series, Complete With Coloured Pictures. 
3. The Wonderful Travels. Containing ‘‘ A Journey into 
the Interior of the Earth,” and “ Five Weeks in a Balluon.’’ Ditto. 
4. The Moon Voyage. Containing ‘‘ From the Earth to the 
Moon,” and “‘ Round the Moon.”’ With Coloured Pictures. 


hendon WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 





